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PREFACE. 



The principal points which the Author has 
endeavoured to estabhsh in the following 
pages are as follows : — 

1. That the HohenzoUern candidature was 
a legitimate grievance to France, and was 
acknowledged to be such by the Neutral 
Powers. 

2. That the French Government, in spite 
of sundry indiscretions which Count Bis- 
marck dexterously used against it, really 
desired a pacific solution of the question. 

3. That Count Bismarck got up the 
HohenzoUern intrigue with his eyes wide 
open to all the consequences that have 
followed. 

4. That Prussia never withdrew, directly 
or indirectly, the candidature of Prince 
Leopold of HohenzoUern, and that the 
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eventual retirement of the Pnnce took place 
in sucli a way as to leave the grievance of j 
France precisely ivbere it was at the com- 
mencement of the quarrel. 

5. That, nevertheless, France still sought 
a pacific solution, and solicited the good 
offices of England for that purpose. 

6. That Count Bismai-ck rudely : 
the mediation of England, and precipitated ' 
the war by the gratuitous invention aud 
]>ublication of a fictitious afi'ront offered 
by the King of Prussia to the French 
Ambassador at Ems. 

7. That the deliberate intention of Prussia 
to provoke a war with France is proved by 
other circumstances, and particularly by 
Count Bismarck's rejection of repeated offers 
from France to join in a policy of mutual 
disarmament. 

8. That, at the commencement of the 
war, both the King of Prussia and Count 
Bismarck publicly admitted that the French 
people were " really peaceably disposed and 
requiring tranquillity : " an admission which' 
ia inconsistent with the subsequent demand 
for Freuch territory on the plea that the 
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French nation desired and approved the war 
against Germany. 

9. That Count Bismarck requires Trench 
territory, not aa a security against French 
aggressiveness, but aa a means of keeping up 
the military system of Prussia and keeping 
dowB German Liberalism. 

10. That in her determination to seize 
French territory Germany is not merely 
declining, as. Mr. Edward Freeman has 
asserted, " to set a new and better example 
to all future conquerors," but is, on the 
contrary, taking a long stride backward in 
civilization, and is really violating a piinciplo 
which was quietly taking its place in the 
political ethics of modern Europe. 

For all these statements the Author 
believes that he has produced abundant 
evidence, and he confidently anticipates the 
favourable verdict of all who may do him the 
honour to read his pages. 

The Author is tempted to quote the fol- 

I lowing amusing specimen of some of the 

■'trustworthy" information which German 

1 journalists have lately been in the habit of 

I imparting to their readers. The quotation 
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is part of an article "which appeared in 1 
Berlin jotirnal in the latter part of lasfl 
November : — 

" The Times publishes in its number of tlij 
15th inst, (Nov.), under the heading 
peace possible ? ' an article hostile to Pi 
sia, containing especially the most frivoloi 
charges against the policy of Count BiS' 
marck. "We leam from a trustworthy 
source, that the author of that article, who 
signs himself ' Scrutator,' is no one else thi 
the English Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone" 
The Times has, moreover, already published 
in its No. of the 17th inst., under the head- 
ing ' Count Bismarck's detractors,' a reply 
which is signed by Dr, Forbes Campbell, one 
of the most esteemed publicists of England. 
It is therein proved to ' Scrutator ' that he 
has maliciously distorted expressions of the 
Federal Chancellor. In all probability the 
English Premier mil very soon not find 
leisure for more articles of the kind." 

In one of his letters to The Times the 
Author had said that Count Bismarck had 
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^P declared, years ago, that political questions 
were not to be decided " by majorities and 
minorities in Parliament, but by iron and 
blood." This is wHat his Berlin censor 
stigmatizes as " maliciously distorted ex- 
pressions of the Federal Chancellor." What, 
then, were Count Bismarck's actual 
words ? They were uttered in a speech 
which he made, as Premier, in the Prussian 
House of Representatives on the 29th of 
September, 1862, and they are thus given 
by his admiring German biographer, 
Eesekiel : — 

* The great questions of the day ai'e not 
to be decided by speeches and majorities — 
that was the error of 1848 and 1849 — but 
iron and blood." It is quite true that the 
phrase " iron and blood " was originally used 
ty the lyrical German poet, Mosem. But 
when a Statesman embodies a sentiment in 
quotation he makes that sentiment his 
own more thoroughly than if he had uttered 
it casually in the heat of debate. It is not 
very evident, therefore, what the Berlin 
journalist means by the assertion that 
' Scrutator ' has maliciously distoi-tod ex- 
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pressions of the Federal Chancellor." ThflJ 
Author would only too gladly be couvincoil 
that he had, in this instance or in any other,] 
misunderstood the character and conduct ( 
a Statesman whose unscrupulous policy con-«j 
stitutes a serious danger to the liberties i 
Europe. Count Bismarck has gone far 1 
revive the traditions of the old bad timej 
when a diplomatist could be defined as 
man sent to lie abroad for the good of 1 
Gountry." 

It will be observed that the Author ha 
modified his opinion on two or three point| 
since be wrote the letters which the Editopj 
of The Times was good enough to publishj 
and which are repubhshed at the end of this ' 
volume. He wishes it, however, to be clearly 
understood that be excepts the Crown Prince 
of Prussia from all tbe strictures expresse< 
or implied in the following pages. Hia is t 
solitary figure in this war which the universaJ 
judgment of England has pronounced sam 
peur et sans reproche. 
London, Feb. 22nd, 1871. 
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What judgment ought we to pass on the terma 

of peace offered to France by Count Bismarck ? 

Are we to pronounce them equitable ? or must we 

denounce them aa iniquitous ? That depends on 

the kind of answer we are prepared to give to the 

further question, Who is mainly responsible for 

^ft 9 the war ? The apologists of Germany have 

^H assumed from the very first that France attacked 

^ Germany without any provocation whatever. 

Even then Germany would find it hard to justify 

in the eyes of Europe, except by the lex talionis 

»of savage warfare, the terma on which she offers 
to shoathe her sword. But was the war utterly 
"unprovoked"? The generality of people in 
this country, and indeed throaghout Europe, 
- believe that it was. And such was ray own 

opinion during the earlier stages of the campaign. 
My sympathy and my jiulgmeut were on the 
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side of Germany, and I rejoiced in all t] 
French disasters which eaiminated in the capitu- 
lation of Sedan. I thought the Germans had 
then an opportunity of making a peace more 
glorious, and likely to he more lasting, thaji 
which the ■world has seen for many generations. 
Still I never doubted that FraJice, or rather the 
Imperial Government, had been guilty of waging 
" an unprovoked war." Meanwhile I had t] 
honour of engaging in a friendly controversy wij 
Professor Mas Miiller on the subject in tl 
columns of The Times, and this led me to esa) 
into the facts more carefully than I had pi 
vioualy done. The result is that I no longer tl 
that the war was unprovoked on the part 
Prussia. On the contrary, I beHeve that Coi 
Bismarck ia at this moment the most responsi 
man in Europe for the misery and carnage of 
last six months. I am sorry to be obligei 
make this confession, for my predilections haW 
always been more German than French, I have 
always been accustomed to admke the Germans 
as an earnest, peaceful, truthful people. In the 
very aberrations of their intellectual pursuits, 
and even in the destructive criticism with which 
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they assailed beliefs which Christendom holds 
dear, I thought I saw the evidence of a sincere, 
if miatalten, love of truth. Nor can I even now 
resign myself to the thought that I have been 
deceived. The Germans, as a nation, hcUeve 
that they have been repelling an improvoked war. 
Small blame to them, seeing that they share that 
belief with the great majority of Engliahmen. 
And yet I think I can prove that however reckless 
and criminal the Emperor Napoleon and his 
ministers were — and I have no wish to palliate 
their guilt — they were but blind puppets in the 
cunning hands of Count Bismai'ck. I see no 
other conclusion possible from the facts which 1 
now proceed to narrate. 

In the beginning of last July England was 
congratulating herself on the prospect of a long 
peace. The permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office had just told Lord Granville that 
ho could not remember ao profound a lull in 
European polities. It was, however, but the 
calm which presages the coming storm. On the 
4th of July the papers of Paris, and ou the fol- 
lowing day those of London, contained the follow- 
ing telegrams : — 
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^Iadbid, July 2. 
Marshal Prim has returned here to preside this erening 
at an important Council of Ministers. He will return to 
Yichj at the end of Jolj. The assertion of the Epocdy that 
negotiations had commenced with a Prince of the reigning 
family of Xorth Germany, is unfounded. 

Madrid, July 3 (Afternoon), 
It is stated that General Prim has sent a deputation to 
Prussia to offer the crown of Spain to a Prince of Hohenzol- 
lem, who has accepted the proposal. It is added that the 
Prince would be proclaimed king without any preliminary 
sanction of the Cortes. 

Madrid, July 3 (Evening), 
Several journals confirm the news that the Government 
is negotiating with a new candidate to the throne. • . . 
The Imjparcial states that at the Council of Ministers, which 
is to be held to-morrow or Tuesday, at La Granja, under the 
presidency of the Begent, the question of the candidate to 
the throne will be discussed. 

The Paris press sounded the alarm at once, 
and declared with equal unanimity and urgency 
that the accession of a Hohenzollern to the 
throne of Spain implied a serious danger to 
Franco. On the 5th of July the Spanish Govern- 
ment formally elected Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zoUern-Sigmaringen ; and on the following day 
the London press began to discuss the subject. 
I believe it was unanimous in condemnation of 
the project. " We are in no way surprised at 
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this vebement outbreak of French jealonsy," said 
The Times of July 7; "but we are aBtoniBhed 
that even a Spanish Marshal should have had 
the bhndness or the Quixotism to provoke it. . . 
We are interested in the peace of Europe, and, 
from this point of view, it is difficult to cousider 
this movement of Prim's witholH a feehng of as 
much indignation as so unwise a proceeding can 
excite." After some more observations to the 
same effect, The Times proceeded as follows : — 



Ever Binoe the revolution which dispossesaed iHabella, the 
French GoTernment has been looking on tranqiiUly, hut not 
inattentively. Its condnct has Leen, bo far aa wo know, 
strictly juat and honourahle. The Emperor, though on 
friendly terms with the Queen, with whom he had rocently 
exchanged Tirits, respected the will of Spain, and for nearly 
two years the Provisional Government has had its own way. 
But it is impossible to suppose that Napoleon can he careless 
of what passes in a country so closely connected with his 
own. . . There is generally some personage to whom the 
popular imagination ascribes superlvnman aatntenoss.and the 
French have seen the hand of the Machiavellian Bismarck 
in every unespeoted event since Sadowa. Many of them are 
convinced that Bismarck made the Spanish Eevolution, to 
distract the Emperor's attention and engage his armiea. 
What then will be the effect if it be announced aa positive 
that the Pmsfiian Prince is to reign at Madrid ? . . . . 
It will he remembered, too, that the brother of Leopold is 
very Charles of Boumania who so very cleverly made 
vay to a qnasi-tiirone four years ago. Thns it might be 
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sa,id that PruHBia. was attaining to dominion in tli6 East 
West, while her Italian alliance enabled her to 
Prance with a cordon of eabsidiary States. 

On the 8th of July The Times had a stil 
stronger leader, of which the following 
Bample : — 

The thonght seems to have seized all classes that this % 
a, point by which Fr«nce must stand or fall. Let her ; 
in this, and her honour, and even her safety, ai 
. . , . Few EngUshmen, even of those w 
Bant with foreign society, can understand the depth < 
Prench feehng on this subject. It is such that it might \ 
dangerous, if not fatal, for the Government to oppose it, O 
to profess indifference or non-interference 
wliile maintaining the right of the Spanish nation to choow) 
its own mler free from foreign dictation, vre haTc no hesita 
tion in declaring that the way ia which this negotiutioi 
been conducted has been in the highest degree reprehensibla 
and that it excuses, if it does not justify, the attitude o 
France. It appears certain that the business was transacte^H 
with profound secrecy. Who the negotiators were 
not yet told. There was General Prim, of course, 
one side, but it is not disclosed who were the parties to ths| 
transaction on the other. This much is admitted, thai 
Prance was kept completely in the dark. M. Mercier, thaH 
Prench minister at Madrid, knew nothing of what was going 
on ; M. Benedetti, at Berlin, mas equally ignorant. The 
Prench Emperor and hia ministers heard of the affair 
probably not many hours before the general public. There 
can be but one oanBtmotion put upon such a proceeding. 
It is that, for one reason or another, the parties desired that 
the Prench Government ahooJd be prevented from expreasiiu 
an opinion until the bosiness was settled, and the elect! 
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of the prince, as they thonght, irrevoeahle. We do not know 
how long the negotiations have been in progress, but not on 
inkling has been dropped in the hearing of the foreign 
representativeB, and most of the European Govemraents 
have heard of the affair for the first time in the newspapers. 
Now this condnct, we will make bold to say, is grossly dia- 
courteons to foreign Powers. The transaction, too, has the 
air of a vulgar and impudent coiiji d'etat, of a kind that ie 
sure not to be sncoessfu!. The election of a sovereign to such 
a throne as that of Spain should be a solemn and dignified 
proceeding, conducted openly in the face of the world, and 
accompanied by a frank communication with friendly Powers. 
Now what Power is there which has not shown itself friendly 
to Spain P From which had her Government such appre- 

Ihensions that it might legitimately conceal the most im- 
portant of all national acts ? The attitude of the Emperor 
towards Spain during the last two years has been imeKcep- 
tionable ; and there is no reason to snppose that France has 
any sinister purpose to serve in dealing with the Peainenla. 
We may obaeire also that the friendship and sympathy of 
England have been strongly manifested, and that it would 
have been only a pohte recognition of these feehngs to let 
us know who was the new choice of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Secrecy, of eourse, generates suspicion. If there was 
nothing hostile to France in this negotiation, why conceal itP 
Thns will argae millions of Frenchmen, and it will not be 
easy to dispute the prejudice thus produced. Something 
also must be allowed for official and national susceptibility. 
It is not in human nature to avoid feeling some resentment 
at being tricked, and the present arrangement has, to 
Frenchmen, a most unpleasant look of trickery. 

^^ The other daily papers of the same date wrote 
^H with eqaal strength ; and on the evening of the 
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nest day the Pall Mall Gazttit commeirfed i 
follows on the eitnation : — 

!fo du&Towal faaa jet been made bj Prussia of hai 
BBnctioaed the candidature of the Prince of Hofaenxolless^; 
An ohudohh sileace, or an equiinj ominans affectation 
KirpriBe and indifference, are the oolj eipressioos of ■ 
to be diacorered in tiie official press of Berlin. The lanj 
of the North German Oaiette of laat evening ia discoi 
in the extreme. To say that the qneBtion "is depend) 
npon the decision of the Cortea, not upon the wishes or 
of foreign conntriea," and that as regards the HQCcesaion to 
the Spanish throne the German Govemmonta "haTe not 
any advice to offer, mnch less right to interfere," is merely'i 
another way of saying that Fmasia means to lot things 
their oottrse, and bide the worst that France can do. 
people will be innocent enough to believe that General Prim 
troold have offered the Crown to the Prince of Hohenzollem 
without Brst ascert^ning, in however indirect a manner, in 
what light anch a step would be regarded by the Pmsaian 
GovommoDt; and the Prince himself mnst poaBesa singnlar 
aelf-rolianee if he baa consented to become a candidate with- 
out a auffioiently clear nnderatanding that his ambition would 
not be diacountenanced by his powerful kinaman. If Prusaia 
has either been genuinely ignorant of what baa been going 
on, or haa wisely changed her purpose at the last moment, 
something more may fairly be expected of her than an inti- 
mation tbat it is her duty " to remain neutral, and nentral 
■he will roroain," This profound respect for the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish people is surely pushed to exaggera^ 
tion when it is made the excuse for not interfering to pre- 
TBnt a Pmasian Prince from involving Europe in war. The 
chief of the family baa not always been thus sbj of exerting 
bii iuiluonce on the subordinate niembeia of Ma house, and 
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his present icdiapositioii to do so ia as anspiciona as endden 
exliibitiona of virtQe usually are. It ia, perhapa, a,dditionaIly 
aignificaiit that the Voasicke Gazette ma^s a. diHtinction 
between permiasion accorded by the King ajid permisaion 
aanotioned by the Government. According to that journal 
hia Majefity may sanction the election of the Prince aimply 
aa a family matter, and not until the royal permission ia 
countersigued by Count Biamarclc does it become an act of 
the State. The dietiaction may mean a great deal. 

Both Houses of Parliament diacussed the ques- 
tion, in a quieter tone, of course, but in the same 
strain : in short, the public opinion of England 
declared decidedly against the candidature of the 
HohenzoUem Prince as a legitimate grievance to 
France, and a danger to the peace of Europe. I 
thought at the time that the public opinion of 
England was wrong, but I have changed my mind 
at the dictation of irresistible facts. 

Let ua now endeavour to trace the course of 
the intrigue through the labyrinth of its diplo- 
matic windings. 

On the 5th of July Lord Lyons, Her Majesty's 
ambassador in Paris, wrote a dispatch to Lord 
Granville, in which occurs the following pas- 



M. de Gramont proceeded to obserre to me that no- 
thing could be further from the wishea of the French Govern- 
meat tib&n to interfere in the internal affiurs of Spain, bnt 
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that the intereBt and the digtdfcy of France alike forbade 
them to permit the eatahlistraeot of a Pmssian. dynartj 
the Feninaula, They could not consent to the existence ot 
a state of things which would oblige them, in case of war 
with PrusBia, to keep a watch upon Spain, which would 
paralyze a division of their army. The proposal to eet the 
Crown of Spain upon a PruBeian head was nothing less than 
xa. insult to France. With a full consideration of all that 
anoh a declaration implied, the GoTemment of the Emperctf 
declared that France would not endure it 

In a diepEiteh from Lord Granville to Lor^l 
Lyons, dated July 6, the Foreign Beeretai 
relates a conversation ■whicli he had just '. 
'with the French ambassador in Londoi 
" France," the ambassador said, " disclaimed 
any desire to interfere with Spain ; and aftel 
stating the arguments which render the possea- 
Bion of the Crown of Spain by a Prussian Prince 
dangerous to France, he concluded by asBuring 
me that the circumstances were of the gravest 
character, and that, in bis opinion, the Govem- 

L ment of tbe Emperor could not, nnder the 
ressnre <rf public opinion, admit a project of 

' each a nature. He added, however, that there 
was no reason why any preHminary means should 
not be tried to avert so great an evil as that 
which might result from it; and he addi-essed 
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himself to the Government of the Queen, on the 
strength of the friendly relations which aubsistod 
between England and France, and the desire of 
Her Majesty's Government to maintain the peace 
of Enrope, requesting them to exorcise all their 
influence upon Prussia and upon Spain in order 
to put a stop to the projected installation of the 
Prince on the Spanish throne." 

After relating this conversation. Lord Granville 
adds — "I told M. de Lavalette that Her Majesty's 
Government had been surprised by the news ; 
that I perfectly understood the unfavourable effect 
which such an announcement was calculated to 
produce in France, although I did not agree with 
all the arguments that he had used with respect 
to the importance to so great a nation as France 
of a German Prince on the Throne of Spain ; and 
that I reserved my opinion on facts, of which I 
had, as yet, an imperfect knowledge." 

On the same day Lord Granville wrote as fol- 
lows to Lord A. Loftus, our Ambassador at the 
Conrt of Prussia : — 

Mr. Gladstone and I were taken ty surpiiae yesterday 
evening by the news that the Government of Spain had 
offered the Crown of Spain to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
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aollem j it appears also tliat the offer has been acc^rt«d by 1 
the Prince. Her MajeBt/H Govemiaent have no wish td I 
interfere in any way in the internal affairs of Spain ; atill \ 
less have they the pretension of dictating in Buch a matter J 
to North Germany ; hnt they certainly hope, and they cannot \ 
but beheve, that this project, of which they have been I 
hitherto ignorant, has not received any sanction from the 1 
King. Some of the greatest calamities to the world hays ^ 
been produced by amall canees, and by mistakes trivial in 
their origin. In the present state of opinion in France, the 
poBsesaion of the Crown of Spain by a Prussian Ptinee 
woold be snre to lead to great and dangerous irritation. 
Of thia, indeed, we have conclusire evidence in the report 
jnat received of what has been stated by the Minister to the. 
French Ohamber, 

In Prussia it can be an object of no importance that i 
member of the House of Hohenzotlern Bhoald be < 
Throne of the moat Catholic country in Europe. It 
dear that he would receive the allegiance of the Spanisbl 
people, divided as they are into parties, many of which wonli'H 
be aeoeasarily opposed to Prince Leopold, and would poaBiblj.J 



I Tentnre, therefore, to hope that the King and his advi 
will find it consistent with their own views of what is 
for Spain effectually to diaconrage a project fraught with 1 
risk to the best interests of that country. 

Yon will not fail to point ont that if these sentimenta be 
just, the King of Prussia, whose reign has brought about so 
eignal an aggrandisement of that country, has now an 
opportanity not less signal of exercising a wise and die- 
interested magnanimity, with the certain effect of conferring 
an inestimahle service on Europe by the maintenance of J 
its peace. 
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In a similar spirit Lord Granville addressed 
iiimself, on Jnly 7, to t!ie British Minister at 
Madrid. Disclaiming any desire " to interfere in 
any way with the choice of the Spaoish nation," 
he nevertheless instructed Mr. Layard "to use 
every pressure upon the proYisional Government, 
which, in your judgment, may contribute to 
induce them to abandon the project of con- 
ferring the Throne of Spain on Prince Leopold of 
HohenzoUern." At the same time, and with 
equal urgency, Lord Granville pressed these 
considerations on the Spanish Minister in 
London. 

The two dispatches which follow give a clear 
and concise account of the state of feeling in 
France, and the motives which influenced the 
conduct of the Imperial Government. 

JjarS, L'jmis t<> Earl Granville. — (Beeeiaed July 8.) 

Paris, July 7, 1870. 

My Lord,— la my diapatcli of the day before yesterday I 

reported a conversation which I had had on the evening of 

that day with the Due de Gramont on the subject of the offer 

of the Crown of Spain to Prince Leopold of HohenzoUern. 

In the evening I went to the ordinary reception of M. 
Emile OUivier, who took me on one aide and spoke to me at 
some length, and with conaiderable einphasia, respecting thiB 
a&ir. Hia language was in sulatance the aame aa that held 
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by M. de Gramont, but he entered into rather more detail,' 
and spoke with still more precision of the impossibility of 
permitting the Prince to become King of Spain. Pnblio 
Opinion in Prance, he aaiJ, would never tolerate it Any 
Cabinet — any Govemment — which acquiesced in it would bo 
at once overthrown. For bis own part, it was well known 
he had never been an enemy to Germany, but with all his 
good-will towards the Germans, he must confess that he felt 
, this proceeding to be an insult, and fully shared the indigna- 
tion of the public. 

M. Emile Ollivier then proceeded to speak of the deelara- 
taon which was to be made by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the Chamber on the following day. I urged that 
it should be moderate ; and M. Ollivier assured me that it 
should be as mild as was compatible with the necessity of 
satisfying pubhc opinion in France. But, in fact, he said, 
our language ia this : — " We are not uneasy, because we have 
a firm hope that the thing will not be done ; but if it were to 
be done, we would not tolerate it." 

After this conversation, I hardly expected that the declara-^' 
tion would have been so strongly worded as it proved to be. 
The terms of it were settled on the following morning at s 
council at St. Cloud, at which the Emperor presided, audit' 
was, as your Lordship is aware, read in the Corps L^gislalif ' 
in the afternoon. 

The declaration, however, forcible as it was, did not go at 
all beyond the feeling of the country. It is only too plain 
that, without considering how far the real intereets of France 
may be in question, the nation has taken the proposal 
to place the Prince of Hohenzollem on the Throne of Spwn 
as an insult and a challenge from Prussia. The wound in- 
flicted by Sadowa on French pride had never been completely 
healed, — nevertheless, time had began to prodoce the effect 
of reconciling men's minds to what was done and could 
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be ielped, and irritation waa Bubsidiog. Now this unhappy 
afitur has revived all the old animoBity; the Gnveniraent and 
the people have alike made it a point of honour to prevent 
the acceasiou of the Frinoe, and they have gone too far to 
recede. 

I do not, however, believe that either the Emperor or his 
Ministera either wish for war or exjiect it. At this moment, 
they confidently hope that they ahaU succeed without war in 
preventing the Prince from wearing the Crown of Spain. 
They conceive that, if this ehonld he bo, they shall gain 
popularity at home hy giving effect energetically to the 
feeling of the nation; and that they shall raise their credit 
abroad as well as at home by a diplomatic succesa. They are, 
moreover, not sorry to have an opportunity of testing the 
puhUc feeling with regard to Prussia. Laatly, they are con- 
vinced that it would have been impossible, with safety, to put 
up with what, rightly or wrongly, the nation would regard 
as a freah triumph of Prussia over France. 

In pursuing this pohcy, however, they have run the risk of 
enhating the pride of Germany as well as of 8i>ain in the 
cause of the Prince of Hohenzollern, and have left themaelvea 
no means of retreat. If they do not succeed in preventing 
the success of the Prince hy peaceful means, they have 
avowedly no alternative but to go to war, 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Lyons. 



Tiori! Ltjtina lo JSarl Oraiwille, — (Bectived July 8.) 
[Extract.] PiHIS. July 7, 1370. 

I observed to the Duo de Gramout this afternoon, that I 
could not bnt fee! uneasy respecting the declaration which 
he had made the day before in the Corps L6gis)atif I could 
not, I said, help thinking that milder language would hare 
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rendered it more eaej to treat both with FmsBia and wil 
Spttin for the -witlidrawBl of the pretenaions of PrinCB' 
Leopold of Hohenzollem. 

M. de Gramont answered that he was glad I had mentioned 
this, aa he wished to have an opportunity of conveying to 
juur Lordship an explanation of hie reasons for making a 
puhUo declaration in terma so poaitive. Tour LordaHp 
would, he was sure, as Minister in a aonstitutional cotiatrf, 
nnderatand perfectly the impossibihty of contending with 
public opinion. The nation was, he said, so strongly roused 
upon this question, that its will could not be resisted or 
trified with. He had seen me in the Chamber when he had 
made his declaration. I had, therefore, myself witneased 
the entraordinary enthusiasm and ananimity with which tho 
(innonncement of the determination of tho Government 
repel the insult offered to the nation had been received, 
had kept within bounds, or he might have provoked a 
more remarkable exploaion of feeling. Now the indigna! 
out of doors was equally violent and equally genei 
Nothing leas than what he had said would have satisl 
the public. His apeech was, in fact, as regarded the interic 
of France, absolotelj necessary; and diplomatic consid< 
tions must yield to public safety at home. 

Kor could he admit that it was simply the pride of '. 
which wag in question. Her mihtary power was at 
What had been the result of plaeing the brother of Prini 
Leopold at the head of the Government of Boumania? Thia'^ 
petty Kuier had immediately begun to collect arms, to form 
an axmy, and, obeying in all points the instructions he 
received from Berlin, to prepare a Pruaaian arsenal 
used in case of war between Pmaaia and Auatria. 
had been done on a small scale in Boumania would be 
on a great scale in Spain. The Prince of Hoheuaollemi 
make himself a military Sovereign, and would get 
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means of paralyzing 200,000 Frencli troops, if France 
should be engaged in war in Enrope. It would be majlness 
to wait until thia waa accomplished: if there was to be mar, 
it had better coma at once. The Dae de Graniont added 
that his laognage in the Chamber had beeu more moderate 
than that which he felt bonnd to nae in apeaking in Ha own 
Cabinet. In fact, he said, I am obliged to aay to yon with- 

reserve, that the uccession of the Prince of Eoheazollem 
to the throne of Spain is war — son ouajienient c'e»i la. 

Sow, then, M. de Gramont aaked, conld ao great a calamity 
be aroided P He would confeaa that he trasted much to the 
aid of Her Majeaty'a Government. By eierciaing their 
influence at Berlin and at Madrid they might now manifeat 
their friendiihip for France, and preaerre the peace of 
Europe. 

Ab regarded the Fruaaiaue, the easential thing was to 
mate them nnderataud that France could not be put off with 
an eTasive answer. The pretexta which had been alleged to 
Austria in the case of Prince Charles would not avail. It 
would be childish to affirm that the Prussian Government 
were entirely straogers to the whole affair; that the Prince 
of Hohen/ollern was of age and master of his own actions ; 
that Prussia conld not prevent hia setting off for Spain with 
his cap in hia hand, as his brother had secretly started for 
Honmania. It was not to be credited that the King of 
Prussia had not the power to forbid a Prince of hia family, 
and an olBcer in his army, to accept a foreign throne. It 
would be of the utmost benefit if theae conaiderations could 
be presaed upon the Prussian Cabinet by Her Majesty's 
Government. 

The King of Prusaia might also be reminded of the miser- 
able position iu which a I'rinoe of his House would be 
placed, who should attempt to occupy the Throne of Spain 
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in hoBtJlity to France. Whj, the French Government bi 
notliing to do but to relaa the vigilant watch they had kept 
and were keeping on the frontier, and let loose the hosts ot 
OorliatB, iBabelliats, and Bepnblicana, whom they now kept 
out of Spaia, Ample occnpation would in this way be given 
to any Government at Madrid, while France concentrated 
her whole military strength on a war on the Rhine. la fact 
there con]d he no lack of reasons which might be powerfully^ 
urged by a friendly power hke England, to induce PrUHsia 
abandon this ill-oonceived project. 

It was, however, in Spain that the aBsistance of Hi 
Majesty's Government might be moat effootually given 
France. The Eegant might aurely be convinced tiat it 
his duty toBeparatehimself from a policy which would pli 
Spaia into civil war, and pat an end to peace in Earoj 
Conld he wiah that Spain's re-appearance on the polil 
scene of Europe should be the signal for min and bloodshed] 
Would he wish his name to go down to posti 
author of all these evils ? Let him he strongly urged to pi 
vent the early assembling of the Cortes. In thia way 
election would be preyentod, and all might be well again. 

I inquired of M. de Gramont what was the present statsi 
his com mnoicationB with Prussia and Spain, 

From Prnasia, he said, he had no answer, and he did 
yet know what had been the result of the representati 
whieh Baron de Werther had undertaken to make to tl 
King at Ems. 

The Spanish Government, on the other hand, had coolly 
informed him that they were not snrpriaed that the first in- 
telligence of the acceptance of the Crown by tlw Prince 
Hohenzollem had caused some emotion in Franco; but 
they hoped that thia would paas off, and that on refiectit 
the French Government would admit that it was 
able Bolatdon of the Spanish question. 
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At the same time the Prime Minister of France 
IB reported by Lord Lyona to have " uttered em- 
phatically the following words :— ' Le Gomierne-- 
mejit dhire la paix ; il la desire avec passion . . . 
il la desire avec passion, mais avec hoitneur.'" 
M. Ollivier'a " passionate desire " for peace was 
fully shared by the Neutral Powers. Eossia, 
Austria, and Italy showed equal soii'citude with 
the British Government in urging on the Prussian 
Government the withdrawal of its sanction to the 
candidature of Prince Leopold.* 

* "M. doGramontliere read to me a telegram from General 
Fleury, who stated that the Emperor Alesander had wrlttea 
to the King of Prussia to beg him to order the Prince of 
Hohenzoliem to withdraw hia acceptance of the Crownj and 
had, moreover, expressed himself in most friendly terms to 
France, and manifested a most earnest desire to avert a war. 
The King of Prussia had, 31. de Gramont went on to say, 
refused to comply with this request from his Imperial 
nephew." — Dlepntch froin Lurd Ifijima to Lard G-raiivUle, 
dated July 13, 1870. 

In a dispatch from Lord Bloomfield to Lord Granville, 
dated " Vienna, July 11, 1S70," the British Ambaasador 
reports a conversation with Count Benst, in which the latter 
declared that "the delays and apparent ironywith which the 
Prnsaian newspapers treated the affair had only tended 
to increase the irritation at Paris, that Prince Metternich 
seemed apprehensive of the wnret, and he could not conceal 
from me that if the King of Prussia refused to disavow the 
candidature of Prince Leopold of HohenzoUem, he saw no 
possible chance of effecting a compromise between the powers j 
at this moment all looked dark and hopeless." 
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At this stage of the controversy, therefore,^ 
hold myself justified by tlie facts of the case | 
affirming, first, that Prance regarded the aecfl 
Biou of a Prussian Prince to the Throne of Spain 
as a very serious dangc'i- to the French uFition, 
but that there was a genuine desire to avert the 
danger by pacific means ; secondly, that 
pubUe opinion of England admitted that Frai 
had a legitimate giievance ; thirdly, that 
English Government, while thinking that 
danger to France was not so great as the Frena 
Government apprehended, thought, nevertheless 
that the grievance was a real one, that the excita 
ment in France was natural, and that the studi^ 
secrecy with which the intrigue had been co] 
ducted between Prussia and Spain afforded jm 
grounds for suspicion and resentment, not mereH 
to the French Government, but to neutral Powe^ 
as well; fourthly, that the English Government 
in common ^ith the other neutral Powers, 



" Mj Itoliaii collea.^e informa me that be h&s received 
inBtmctions fifom hie Governmunt to nrge ujKm the Spanijr 
-MimBtera to the utmoBt of liia power to avoid briDginj o; 
ruptnre with France, and io come to some arrangement ij 
iTQtch the (ULndidatare of the Prince of Hohenzollern maj' 1| 
withilrawD," — Dispatch from Mr, La'jard tu Lord Gran 
daied July 11, 1870. 
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[ the withdrawal of the King of Prussia's sanction 
to the candidature of the Hohenzollem Prince 
fl,B the proper and neceasary solution of the 
question. 

Let ns now see what sort of reception the 
[ Prussian Government gave to the remonstrances 
I of France, and to the friendly representations of 
I the other Powers. On the 8th of July Lord 
I Granville wrote to Lord Lyons as follows :■ — 

Count BeroBtorff called npon me to-day, and informed lae 
that he had raceived lettflrs from the Kiug of PruHfiia, and 
also from Berlin and from Count Bismarck, from the general 
tenour of which it appeared that the reply of the North 
German GoTemment to the reqaest first made to them hy 
I France, for explanation reapecting the ofier of the Crown of 
I Spain to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem, was to the effect 
that it was not an affair which concerned the Prussian 
Government. They did not pretend to interfere with the 
independence of the Spanish nation, hnt left it to the 
Spaniards to settle their own affairs ; and they were nnable 
to give any information as to the negotiations which had 
paased between the Provisional Government of Madrid and 
the Prince of Hohenzollem. 

Count Bemstorff said that he was not aware of the date 

at which the demand for explanation was madehy the French 

Government, or of that of the answer which was retnmeJ 

to it 

Hia EioflUeney went on to say that the North German 

. Government did not wish to interfere with the matter, but 

■left it to the French to take what course they liked; and the 
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FroBaian BepresentEitive at Pam had been directed to aluttw 
fram taking any part in it. 

The North German Government had no desire for a war of 
Buoceasion, but if France chooses to make war on them on 
account of the choice of a King made hj Spain, Buch a pro- 
ceeding on her part would be an evidence of a dispoaition to 
quarrel without any lawful cause. It was premature, how- 
ever, to diicuaa the question as long as the Cortes has not 
decided on accepting Prince Leopold as King of Spain ; Btil]ii 
if France chooses to attack North Germany, that countejM 
will defend itself. 

Count Berastorff went on to say that the language which 
he had stated to me as held hy the North German Govem- 
ment was also held by the King of Pmasia, H'a Majesty, 
he added, was a stranger to the negotiations with Prince 
Leopold, but he will not forbid the Prince to accept the 
Crown of Spain. 

With this may be compared the following^ 

dispatch from Lord A. LoftuB to Earl Grau-'i 

ville : — 

Beelis, Jtily 6, 1870. 

Mt LojtD, — Being presented by illness from leaving t 
tiouse, I requested Mr. Petre to call on M. de Thile* 1 
inquire if hia Bxoelleacy could give me any informatioi 
on the subject of the reported offer of the Crown of SpainJ 
to the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollem. 

M. de Thile informed Mr. Petre that the French Ch« 
d'Aflairee, M. le Sourd, had called upon him a few days Oj 
and had stated that the iuteUigence which bad reached tj 
French Government of a deputation having been sent froi 

" M. de Thils conducted the aOalrs of the Foreign Offi 
during the absence of Count Bismarcic from Berlin, 
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Madrid to offer the Crown of Spain to the Prince of Hoten- 
lollem, and of the offer having been accepted, had prodaced 
\n onfavonrahle impreesion at Farie, and that the Imperial 
GoTemment wished to know what course the PraBsian 
Government intended to pursue with reference to this ques- 
tion (" quelle eerait I'attitude du Gouvemement PruBsien"). 
M. de Thile told tbe French ChargS d'Affiurea that the 
selection of & Sovereign to fill the Throne of Spain was a 
question with which the Pruasian Government had no con- 
cern whatever (" c'etait une question qui n'exiatait pas pour 
le GouvcTuement Prussien "}, and that consequently he was 
not in a position to give any explanations upon the auhjeot 
to the French Government. Tte PruBsian Govemment con- 
sidered that the stateamen and people of Spain were entitled 
to offer the Crown to any one whom they might think fit, 
and that it concerned the person alone to whom the offer was 
made to accept it or not. 

lu another dispatch, dated July 7, Lord A. 
Loftua reports that at an interview with M. Thile 
that day, the latter had " siaXed that the Prussian 
Government would maintain an attitude of perfect 
silence and abstention," This " attitnde of perfect 
silence and abstention" was maintained by the 
Prussian Govemment to the last. On the 12th 
of July, Lord A. Loftus writea from Berlin that 
he had just had an interview with Baron Thile at 
the Prussian Foreign Office ; but "His Excellency 
offered no observation on the question at issue, 
maintaining Cob he has dorte since the commencement 
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of the crisisj a guarded silevce, declinivg any 1 
discussion on the merits of the question itself, and ] 
professing perfect ignorance of what was going on 
at Ems." Lord A. Loftns repeats this complaint J 
in a dispatch dated "Berlin, July 16, 1870. "I 
"In the abaenco from Berhn," ho says, "of thfij 
King and Connt Bismarck during this crisis, tA«l 
attitude of the Government here lias been entirel^m 
passive and expectative ; and Count Launay, like . 
myself and kis colleagues, have invariably found that J 
Baron Thile declined any discission on the question, 
stating that the Prussian Oovemment rejected all I 
responsibility on the eubject of the candidature of I 
Prince Leopold." 

The French Government had oceasion repeatedly \ 
to make the same complaint. On the 15th of , 
July the Due de Gramont complained to Lord 
Lyons that " the negotiation had, from the ■ 
peculiar eircumstances of the case, been carried I 
on directly with the King of Frnssia. The i 
PruEsian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Connt 
Bismarck, had been in the country, and it had 
been impossible to approach him. The acting 1 
Minister, M. de Thile, professed to tnow nothing 
of the subject, and to consider it as a matter ecu- 
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ceming not the Prussian Government, but the 
King personally. Although the distinction was 
not in principle admissible, still it obhged France 
to treat with the King directly, and the French 
bassador had been sent to wait upon His 
Majesty at Ems." 

Surely this extraordinary conduct on the part 
of the Prussian Government requires explanation. 
But no explanation has ever been offered or 
attempted. Let us put a parallel case. Let us 
suppose that Holland instead of Spain ia in quest 
of a King, and that the Duke of Cambridge is 
suddenly and mysteriously announced as a 
candidate for the vacant throne. Germany is 
immediately and profoundly agitated. The Press, 
through all its organs, declares that the candi- 
dature is at once an insult and a menace to 
Germany. Count Bismarck hastens to make him- 
self the mouth-piece of the national sentiment. 
He rises in his place in the Parliament of United 
Germany, and, in the words of the Due de 
Gramont, declares as follows : 



We have obaerved the Btriotort neutrality towards Holland. 
We eheXi continue to do bo ; but we do not conaider that this 
principle obbgea us to allow a foreign Power to disturij the 
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balance of power in Europe to ovx disadvantage hy placmff 
one of its Princes on tke Throne of the Netherlands, 
prevent this, we tnist to the prudence of the English f 
and to the friendship of the people of Holland, But if it 
dlionld bo otherwiae, we shall perform our duty without 
hesitation and without weakness. 

All at onee there ia a stir in all the Cabinet9.J 
All combine in the endeavour to calm the ruffledl 
Bpirits of Germany; but all agree, at the samel 
time, that the sueceptibilities of Germany have \ 
been nnjustly wonnded, that the conduct of Eng* 
land is both suspicious in itself and dangerous to ■ 
the peace of Europe, and that the only practicable I 
solution ia the withdrawal by the British Govern* 
ment of the Duke of Cambridge's candidature. 
Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone has gone to Hawarden, 
to speculate on the connection between Phcenicia ' 
Eind Homeric Greece ; Lord Granville suddenly I 
discovers that he has been scandalously neglecting 
hia duties as Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
accordingly rushes off to Walmer Castle ; while 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, weary of the sombre 
splendour of "Windsor, and debilitated by the 
relaxing breezes of Osborne, seeks repose and 
refreshment beneath the shadows of the Grampian 
Hills. The Foreign Office, in the meantime, is i 
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besieged by the diplomatic representativca of the, 
gi-eat Powers. Mr. Otway receives tbem blandly, 
tells them that " the English Government know 
absolutely nothing about the Duke of Cambridge 
and his candidature, and would maintain an atti- 
tude of perfect silence and abstention." Under 
these emban'assing circumstances Count Bem- 
storff is instructed by his Government to repair 
to Balmoral, with the view of seeking an 
explanation from the Queen pereonally. Her 
Majesty, however, dechnea all responsibility in 
the matter, and declares her ignorance of the 
whole transaction. Nevertheless, on being 
pressed, she admits that she was consulted 
about the candidature of the Duke of Cambridge, 
but only as head of the family. Bhe admits, 
further, that she had talked the matter over with 
Mr, Gladstone ; but she positively declines to 
vrithdraw her sanction to the candidature of her 
cousin. 

It is not difficult to imagine the incisive lan- 
guage in which Count Biamai'ck would have 
denotmced conduct like this on the part of Great 
Britain. But do political actions, which in their 
are identical, change their character 
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.according to the degree of latitude in which ! 
they take place ? Does conduct which wonld 
have been nniversally prononnced tmderhand 
and dishonest if the theatre were London, and , 
the British Government the actor, merit no ] 
opprobrium or blame at all when the scene is 
transferred from London to BerUn ? A Govern- 
ment which was really anxions for the peace of ] 
Europe; and which had no clandestine intention 
of provoking a rnptnre with France, would, I 
venture to think, have acted in a manner very 
different from the Cabinet of Berlin. It set 
to me simply impoasible to read carefully and 
dis passionately the serioa of dispatches, on which 
I am commenting, without feeling convinced that . 
Count Bismarck had deliberately made up his I 
mind to have a war with France, and ■ 
manoeuvring with singular dexterity to put hia 
adversary ostensibly in the wi-ong, and provoke 
him to strike the first blow. It is evident, I 
think, that even as late as July 10, the Govern- 
ment of France would gladly have avoided the 
extremity of war, and have accepted any reason- 
able concession on the part of Prussia. That, at 
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my interpretation of the following 



horA Lijong to Earl Granville. — {Received July 11.) 
[Eitract.] Paris, July 10, 1870. 

I have this morning had the honour to receive your Lord- 
ship's diapatches, relative to the Hohenzollem question, of 
the 6th and 8th. instant, and of yeeterday. 

I spoke this afternoon to the Due da Gramont in the sense 
of the two first dispatches of yesterday. I thanked his Ex- 
cellency in your Lordship's name for the frantness of his 
commnnications to me, and for the friendly confidence he had 
shown in Her Majesty's Government. I observed that Her 
Majesty's Governmeut hardly nnderstood that the selection 
of a Prince of Hohenzollem for King of Spain was a matter 
of BO much importance to a great nation like France as to 
warrant extreme measures. Making every allowance for the 
resentment which the secrecy with which this choice had 
been matured was calculated to arouse in. France, still, I said. 
Her Majesty's Government trusted that the Government of 
the Emperor would act with moderation and forbearance in 
the ftirther conduct of the discussion. They could not hut 
regret the strong language used by the Grovemment and the 
Press in France. They were still mora disquieted by the 
military preparations which were in progress, and they could 
not but ask themselves whether in this state of things it 
would be judicious to persevere in efforts to bring about an 
amicable settlement. Her Majesty's Government had, M. de 
Gramont knew, used every endeavour to effect such a settle- 
meat, but they could not help fearing that the precipitation 
of the French Government might render all their exertions 
nugatory. 

M. de Gramont said that in this matter the French 
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MinisteTB were following, not leading, the nation. Pablio | 
opinion would not admit of their doing lam than tliej bad I 

As regarded military preparations, common praden 
quired that they should not he hehindhand. la the midst of 
a profound calm, when the French Cabinet and Chamber 
were employed in reducing their military budget, Prusaia e: 
ploded upon them thia mine which she had prepared in , 
secret. It was necessary that France should be at least as | 
forward as Prussia in military preparations. 

M. de Gramont weut on to say that he would tell me ex- 
actly how the question now stood. The Kingof Prussia had 
t^ld M. Benedetti last evening that he had in fact consented 
to the Prince of Hohenzollem's accepting the Crown of 
Spain ; and that, having given his consent, it would be diiE- 
cult for him now to withdraw it. His Majesty had addedf 
however, that he would confer with the Prince, and would 
give a definitive answer to France when he had done so. J 

Thus, M. de Gramont observed, two things are clear ; first, I 
that the King of Prussia was a consenting party to the ae- 
ceptanoe of the Ctown by the Prince ; and secondly, that the 
Prince's decision to persist in his acceptance, or to retire, will 
be made in concert with TTii Majesty. Thus, then, said 
M. de Gramont, the affair is now, beyond all controversy, 
one between France and the King. 

The French Government would, M. de Gramont went on to 
say, defer for a short time longer (for twenty-four hours for 
instance) those great OBtensible preparations for war (such as 
calling out the reBCrves) which would inflame public feeling 
in France. All essential preparations must, however, be 
carried out unremittingly. The French Ministers would be 
unwise if they run any risk of allowing Prussia to gain time 
by dilatory pretexts. 
Filially M. (i? GramoiiC told me that I might report io yoxir 
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iordsftip ihai if the Friitee of Soksagallem Bkould now, on 
the adeiee of the King ofPruafin, withdraw hig acceptance uf 
the Crown, the whole affair would 6a at on end. 

M. de Gramont did not, however, conceal from me that if, 
on the otber hand, tte Prince, after his conference with the 
King, persisted in coming forward as a candidate for the 
throne of Spain, France would forthwith declare war against 
Prnasia. 

I send a copy of thia dispatch, confidentially, to Her 
Majesty's Miaistor at Madrid thia evening by the Queen's 
messenfi^r. Captain Bagge. 

At this" stage of the proeeecUugs tlie attitude of 
the Imperial Governinent, as represeuted by the 
Due de Gramont, cannot, I thick, be considered 
as otherwise than moderate. Lot it be remem- 
bered that two days before the date of the dispatch 
quoted above, M. de Gramont had told Lord 
Lyons that the French Government " had reason 
to know {indeed the Spanish Minister did not deny 
it) that the King of Prussia had been cognizant 
of the negotiation between Marshal Prim and 
the Prince of Hohenzollern thi'oughout. It was 
therefore incumbent npon His Majesty if he de- 
aii-ed to show friendship towards France, to pro- 
hibit formally the acceptance of the Crown by a 
Prince of his House. Silence, or an evasive 
answer, ^■ould be eqiiivalent to a refusal." Not- 
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withstanding, however, his strong feeling on th& 
point, the Due de Gramont offered, on behalf of 
bis Government, to he satisfied if the Prince ctf- 
HohenzoUem would voluntarily retire on the advice 
of the King of Prussia. The demand that the 
Eing should formally prohibit the candidature, 
either as King or aa head of the family, is aban- 
doned; he is Bimply asked to "advise" his 
relative to " abandon his pretensions to the Crown 
of Spain," And, to do him justice, the King af 
Prussia appeared to be willing to accept this ■] 
eompromise. But it was not to be. Some 
occult influence wns brought to bear on the in- 
tentions of the King, and on the 12th of July 
the French Foreign Minister told Lord Lyons 
" that the answer of the King of Prussia WM 
neither courteous nor satisfactory. H'ls Mc^jeal^ 
disclaimed all connection icith the offer of the Crown 
of Spain to the Prince Leopold of HohenzoUem, 
and declined to advise the Prince to withdraw ftis 
acceptance." 

Meanwhile Prince Leopold's father had tele- 
graphed to Marshal Prim the withdrawal of his 
son's candidature, I shall consider presently 
the bearings and import of this withdrawal. 
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But let us first Bee whether it ia possible to 
acconnt for the sudden change which passed over 
the mind of the King of Prussia. On the 9th of 
July he was willing to advise Prince Leopold to 
abandon his candidature. Two days afterwards 
he refused to do anything of the kind. 

I have already remarked on the mysteriouB 
absence of Count Bismarck from the seat of 
Government during a crisis which had thrown all 
Europe into violent commotion. On the evening 
of the 12th, however, the Prussian Chancellor 
returned to Berlin, and on the following day Lord 
A. Loftus had an interview with him. The 
dispatch in which that interview ia described ia 
BO important that it is necessary to quote in 
extenso the long extract from it which is published 
among the Parliamentary papers : 



Lord A. Lufhis to Earl Gi-anvUh.— (Received July 15.J 

Bbelin, July 13, ISrft 
[Extract] 

I bad an interview nttk Coant EiBmajck to-day, and 
congratulated hia Excellencj on the apparent solution of the 
impending orisia by the HpontaneooB renunoiation of the 
Prince of Hobeniollem. 

Hia Ejicellency appeared somewhat dovhtfvl as to lehe- 

I tlier this eolation wonld prove a tettlement of the difference 

vai(h JVonce. Se told ne (hat ike aeirems noderaHon 
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evinced («/ ike King r/ JPrwieia under the jnenadtig ion 
of the French Government, and the cowrteoiie recejition fryl 
Hh Majesty of Oowit Senedetli at Emt, after the s 
lanffiiage held to PniBaia, loth o^tciatly and in llie F^-mi^M 
Prete, viae producing throughoiit Prjwsia general indignafM 

He hod that momiiig, ha Eoid, received telegramH fr<H^ J 
Bremen, KSnigaberg, and other places, erpreaeing etrong d 
aj)pmhaHon of the concilialorji course ^itrened by the King t 
of Pntsaia at Ems, and requiring that the honour of ih».9 
country thonld not be eacrificed. 

Count Biamarct then eipreaaed a wish that Her MajeBty'^J 
Government should take some opportnnity, poHsibly hy » J 
declaration in Parliament, of expressing their satiafaotion at 
the solntiou of the Spanish difficulty hy the spoiitaceoiiB act 
of Prince Leopold, and of bearing public testimony to the 
calm and wise moderation of the King of Prussia, hia 
Government, and of the public Press. 

His Excellency adverted to the declaration made by tiht'l 
Dnc de Gramont to the Corps L^gialatif, " that the Poweif | 
of Europe had recognized the just grounds of France in tho 1 
demand addressed to the Prussian Government;" and be 1 
was therefore anxious that some public testimony should bft J 
given that the Powers who had used their " bona offices " 
urge on the Prussian Goyerument & renunciation by Prmo« I 
Leopold should likewise erpresa their appreciation of ti? I 
peaceful and conciliatory disposition manifested by the King f 
of Prussia. 

Count Bismarck then observed that intelligence had been 
received from Paris (though not officially from Baron Wer- 
thet) that the solution of the Spanish difficulty would not 
suffice to content the French Government, and that other 
claims would be advanced. If snch be the case, said his Ex- 
cellency, it was evident that the question of the succesaioa ] 
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to the Spanish Throne was hut a, mere pretest, and that the 
real object of France waa to seek a revenge for KSniggrStz. 

The feeling of the German nation, said his BiceUency, waa 
that they lOi^e fully equal to rnpc with Franca, and Ihey 
xnere e^talhj a$ confide^U at the French mi/jhl hn of mililuri/ 
n'lccess. The feeling, therefore, in Frassia and in Germany 
was that they should accept no humiUation or insuit from 
France, and that if unjustly provoked they should accept the 
uonihat. 

But, said his Escellenoy, we do not wish for war, and we 
have proved, and shall continue to prove, our peaceful dis- 
position ; at the same time, we cannot allow tho French to 
have the start of us as regards armaments. " I have," said 
his Excellency, "positive information that military prepara- 
tions have been made, and are making, in Prance for war. 
Large st^ires of mnnition are being concentrated, large pur- 
i;hasea of hay, and other materials necessary for a campaign, 
are making, and horses are being collected," If these eon- 
tinned, said his Excellency, loe shall be tibliged to iist the 
French QovemmeiU for esplanatiufm ae to thoir ohjecl uittl 
meaning. 

After tahai has now oemrred we wiusi require gome aesur- 
nwM, gome gua/rq.Kfee, that we may not he nuhjeded to a «vd- 
ifcw attocfc; tee W.vst know that ihit 8-panish difficulti/ once 
rewmed, tliere are no other hirking designs which may burai 
upon ud like a thitnderetorM. 

Cowti Bismarck further staled thai unless gonie asauranee, 
some declo/i-ation, were given, by Franca to the Bwroiiean 
Powers, or in some oficial fuiin, that tlie present sohUion 
of the Spanish questiaa was a final and satisfactory settle- 
ineat of tlie Frewsh demands, and that no farther claims 
were to be raised; and if, fwrther, a withdrawal or a satis- 
factory explanation of the meiiacing language held hy th« 
Dua de Gramont ivere not made, the Pnissian Qavemmenl. 
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Kould he ollignd lo »eek expUmaliona from France. It v 
iinpoMible, added hie Excellency, that Fnttsia eoidd iamdff^ 
and quietly tit under the affront cffm-ed lo the King and to I 
f/ia nation by the menacing language of the French Gbuem*. fl 

WtnL I eovild not, taid hie Excellency, hold r '— " 

tion with the French Amhaiiadar after fAe language held ia 1 
JVus«ia by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs in th^ ' 
face of Europe. 

From the foregoing obaervationa of Connt Bismarck, your 
Lordship will perceive that nnlesa aome timelj coQnsel. some 
jrietidlj hand, can intervene to appeaae the irritation be- 
tween the two Govemmenta, the breach, in heu of being I 
closed bj the solntion of the SpaJiiah difficnitj, is likelj to | 
become wider. 

If IS evident to me that Count BisToarck and the PrussuM j 
Ministry regret the attitude and disposition of the King towarn J 
Ootmt Benedetti, and that in the vieie of the public opinion e^ | 
Germany they feel the necessity of 8om« decided m 
nafeguard the honour of the nation. 

The otily means tohich could panfij the wounded pride tf 'I 
the Oerman nation, and restore confidence in ike maintenance -f 
of peace, would be by a declaration of the French Qovernment J 
tiiat the incident of the Spanish difficulty has been saHsfae- I 
torily adjiuled, and in rendering justice to the moderate ani 1 
peaceful disposition of the King of Prussia wad his Govertf , 
went, that the goad relations existing between the two States 
were not likdy to he again exposed to ons/ dUlurhing i 
Jiiiences. I greatlj fear that if no mediating influences con 
be suec«8sfully brought to bear on the French Government 
to appease the irritation apainst Pmsaia, and to counsel 
moderation, war will be inevitable. 

Here, then, we have an explanation, and a very 
BiniBter one, of the sadden change in the attitude 
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of the King of Prussia. Count Bismarck was 
willing that his Royal Master should for a while 
profess " moderate and peaceful " sentiments. 
Bat when the moment came for translating pro- 
feseions into action Count Bismarck took care 
that no pacific solution should take place. How 
he managed this we shall see by-and-by. At 
present we must examine the leading points of 
his conversation with the British Ambassador. 

First, " the conciliatory course pursued by the 
King of Prussia at Ems," having fulfilled its pur- 
pose, must be put an end to. That purpose was 
to supply Count Bismarck with an argument 
which might enable him to persuade neutral 
Grovemmenta to " bear public testimony to the 
calm and wise moderation of the King of Prussia, 
Ms Government, and of the pubhc Press." And 
it must be owned that the argument proved 
tolerably effective. Such has been the success of 
Count Bismarck's craft that even the advocates of 
■France have scarcely ever ventured to call in 
question "the calm and wise moderation" of 
Prussia daring the initial _ stages of the quarrel. 
Yet the toasted " moderation " of the Berlin 
Press was characterized by Count Beust at the 
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time as an," apparent irony," which "had only 
tended to increase the irritation at Paris," 
" The wise moderation of the Prussian Govern- 
ment " consisted in an elaborate system of mysti- 
fication and duplicity, eseeedingly well calculated 
to irritate France, and which extorted more than \ 
one complaint from the Ambassador of England. J 
" The Prussian Government," so Count Bemstorff I 
assured Lord Granville, " were not cognizant " I 
of the candidature of Prince Leopold. And! 
this, after the King had reluctantly admitted to ' 
Count Benedetti that he had given his sanction 
to the candidature, and had been in communica- I 
tion with Count Bismarck on the subject t Ab.1 
for the " moderation" of the King, all that casa 
be said is that it ceased at the very point where J 
it would have secured peace. 

Secondly, Count Bismarck knew, and made no 
secret of hia knowledge, that Germany was " fully 
able to cope with France." He had therefore no 
misgiving of any kind as to the consequenceB of 
a trial of strength with France. He was well 
aware that he could throw his legions into France 
before a single French battalion could cross the 
Ehine. Mr. Disraeli's a&aertion in the House of 
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Commons on the 9th of this month (February), 
that "although the Prussians {li{l not despair of 
ultimate success iu the struggle, they were in a 
miHtary sense surprised," must have afforded 
considerable amusement to Counts Bismarck and 
Moltke when they read it. So much were the 
Prussians " surprised " that they knew erery inch 
of ground between the Ehine and Paris better 
than any officer in the armies of France. So 
much were they " surprised," that they " sur- 
prised" the French generals in every action 
from Weissenburg to Sedan. So much were 
they " surprised," that their armies sat down 
around Paris according to a plan of campaign 
prepared long before in Berlin, each regiment 
marching without a blunder to the place assigned 
to it. And the last proof of the Prussian " sur- 
prise " is supplied by Dr. Eussell from Versailles, 
in a letter pubHshed in The Thiics of Feb. 4. 
" The German officers," he says, " were pro- 
vided with plans which enabled ua to visit every 
part of the French forts without a guide." 

Thirdly, it is plain from Count Bismarck's 
conversation with Lord A. Loftus, as related 
above, that he was " hedging" — if I may use 
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the expression — flo as to secure in any case the 
certainty of a war with France. "What else vk 
the meaning of two of the passages which 1 
have marked by italics ? France, it was feared, 
might yield to the solicitation of England, and 
declare herself satisfied with the abandonment 
of Prince Leopold's candidature. In that casb' 
Count Bismarck had another string to hii^' 
how. France must apologize for her violent* 
language, and must give satisfactory guarantees' 
of good behaviour for the future. " It' 
was impossible that Prussia could tamely' 
and quietly sit under the affront offered to the' 
King and Nation by the menacing language of 
the French Government;" and Count Bismarck 
" could not hold communication with the French 
BjnbaBsador " till the "affront" waa atoned for. 
Ib this the language of a man anxious for peace ?^ 
Does it not show rather a settled determination! 
to fasten a quarrel on France at any cost ? 
Count Bismarck, with consummate art, had got 
his enemy into his toils, and he laid his plans so' 
sHlfuliy that his prey could not possibly escape ' 
him. If France had accepted the withdrawal of" 
Prince Leopold as a satisfactory solution of the 
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question, the wily Chancellor of the North 
German Confederation had another card to play. 
He would have appeared on the scene in the 
character of an injured innocent, and demanded 
an apology from France for the affront she had 
put on the Fatherland. One of the moat con- 
BpicuDua features in the diplomatic strategy of 
Coant Bismarck is the adroitness with which he 
geneiEilly manages to throw on his opponent the 
onm of the very plot which he has himself con- 
cocted. The Hohenzollern intrigue had been 
devised in secret, and Europe knew nothing of it 
till it was ripe for execution. It burst like a 
thunderbolt in a clear sky. Accordingly, Count 
Bismarck calmly tells Lord A. Loftus : — 



After what liaa now occarred, we must reqnire some 
ftasnrance, some guarantee, that we may not be subjected to 
a sndden attack ; we must know that, this Spanish difficulty 
once removed, there are no other lurking designs which may 
burat upon us like a thundeTBtorm. 



Who would have gathered from this that it 

was Prussia, not France, which had " burst upon 

us like a thunderstorm" in the midst of an 

\ unusual political calm ? Yet Prussia, forsooth ! 

" must require some assurance, some guarantee," 
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against the recuiTenco of " other lurking dosigna 1 
which may burst npon us Kke a thunderatorm " ! 

Count Bismarck knew well that, under the ] 
circumstances, Franco would consider it a dire(4 
insult to be " required " to give such a gnarantej 
dB' he proposed. War would have been the i 
evitable result of such a demand. But it was n(| 
clear that Europe would, in that case, 
held Prussia blameless. Yet the moral suppcata 
of Europe was of the utmost consequence tol 
Prussia, and must not be lightly forfeited. 
Prance must be made to fight in any case ; bnt I 
means must be found to put her in the wrong, 1 
and thus array the moral sympathy of the world l 
against her. What those means were I shaH ] 
now proceed to relate. 

It was on the morning of the 13lh of July J 
tbat the British ambassador at Berlin "con-' 
gratulated" Count Bismarck "on the apparentj 
solution of the impending crisis by the spon- 
taneous renunciation of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollem." But " his Excellency appeared some- 
what doubtful as to whether this solution would' | 
prove a settlement of the difference with France;'*! 
and he " expressed strong disapprobation of thft I 
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conciliatory course pursued by the Eiug of 
Prussia at Ems." 

On the same day tiie British Ambassador in 
Paris had an interview with the Due de Gramont. 
^The following passage shows the frame of mind 
'in which the French Government was at that 
date ; — 

M. de Gramont here read to me a telegram from General 
Ptenrj, who stated that tlio Empiiror Alexander had written 
to the King of Prnaaia to beg him to order the Prince of 
Hohonzollern to withdraw hia acceptance of the Crown, and 
over, expressed himaelf in raost friendly termu to 
iVance, end manifeated a most earneHt desire to avert a war. 
The King of Pniasia had, M. de Gramont went on to say, 
TafhaeJ to comply with this request from his Imperial 
nephew. The King had sot given a word of explanation to 
France. 
Hifl MejeBty had, he repeated, done nothing, ahsolntely 
France would not lake offence at this, bite wnnld 
it call upon Hig Majeaiy to make her amy amends. Tlie 
ig had fluthoriaed the Prince of Hohenzollern to accept 
Crown of Spain; all that France now asked was that 
Majesty would forbid the Prince to alter at any future 
hifl decision to withdraw that acceptance. Snrely it 
bnt reasonable that France should take Home precan- 
against a repetition of what had occurred when Prince 
Leopold's brother went off to Bucharest. It was not to be 
supposed that France would run the risk of Prince Leopold 
Huddeuly presenting himself in Spain, and appeahng to the 
oMvalry of the Spaninh people. SiiH Francn did not call 
Prussiti to pri.i}i:nt the Frivce'i going to Sjxiin; all she 
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deaired was tbat tlie King stoQld forbid him to change hit I 
present resolntion \a withdran- hia candidatare. If His I 
Mujesty wonld do this, the whole affair would be abeolntolf J 
and entirely at an end. 

I asked him vrhether he authorized rae categoricatly toJ 
state to Her Majesty's GoTemmeDt, in the name of tlif I 
Government of the Emperor, that^ in thiB case, the whole ] 
affair would be completely over. 

He aaid. Undoubtedly, and he took a sheet of paper i 
wrote the following memorandum, which he placed in my I 

" Nous demandona an Boi de Pmaae de d^fendre an Prines J 
de HohenzoUern de reveuir sar ea r&olntion. S'il le &tt | 
tout I'incident est termini." 

I observed to M. de Gramont that I could hardly conceive 
that the French Government could really apprehend that 
after all that had occurred Prince Leopold would again offer 
himself as a candidate, or be a^xepted by the Spanish 
Government if he did. 

M. de Gramont said that be was bound to take precautions 
against such ao occurrence, and that if the King refused to 
issue the simple prohibition which was proposed, France 
could only suppose that designs hostile to her were enter* 
tained, and must take her measures accordingly. 

Finally, M. de Gramont asked uie whether France could ] 
count upon the good ofEccs of England to help her in obtois* I 
ing from the King this prohibition. 

I said that nothing could exceed the desire of Her Majesty's 
Government to effect a reconciliation between France and 
Prussia, but that, of course, I could not take upon myself to 
answer offhand, without reference to Her Majesty's Govenf I 
ment, a specific question of this kind. 

I promised to report immediately to your Lordship all hft J 
lutdmd. 
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The matter Is the mora urgent as M. do Gramont haa 
engaged to give explanations to tlie Chambers the claj after 

' I have, like. 

(Signed) Lyons, 



Now let it Le observed that on the very day on 
■which Count Bismarck in Berlin was express- 
ing his conviction that war was inevitable, that 
the King of Prussia had been too civil to the 
Ambassador of France, and that France must be 
made to make amends to Prussia before an open 
rupture could be avoided, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was declaring to the British 
Ambassador in Paris that " France would not 
take offence " at the conduct of the King of 
Prussia, and " would not call upon His Majesty 
to make her any amends," She would not even 
" call upon Prussia to prevent the Prince's 
going to Spain." She would be satisfied 
and would consider the matter at an end 
if the King of Prussia would " forbid " Prince 
Leopold to resume his candidature. In a word, 
all that the French Government wanted at this 
time was that the King of Prussia should in 
Bome way express his disapproval of Prince 
Leopold's candidature — a thing which he had 
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never done, and has not done to this day. Thfti^ 
Blight concession would have prevented the -^ 
but the concession was not made. 

On the 13th of July, then, the situation majfl 
be described thus : Prance felt affronted, but de^ij 
clared her willingness to pocket the affront : 
the interest of peace. Prussia professed peaca-^ 
ful intentions, but thought a pacific settlement 
impossible, and insisted on the necessity 
reijuiring amends from France. Which of thew 
two attitudes is the more pacific ? Moreovei^ 
which of the two Powers gave the best practical 
proof of peaceful intentions ? The Freneljfl 
Minister for Foreign Affairs committed his Govem-iJ 
ment explicitly and formally to a peaceful issue,! 
provided the King of Prussia could be got to n 
him half-way ; and he solicited the good off 
of the English Government in the cause of cour 
c illation and peace. 

So much as to the disposition of the French ■! 
Government. How did Prussia act? Lordj 
Granville undertook the office of peace-maker with 
alacrity. He thought, indeed, that France might 
have been satisfied with the simple withdrawal of J 
the Prince of HoheuzoUern'B candidature. Still ] 
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Her Majesty's Goyernment were of opinion that 
the King of Pruasia might be persuaded, in the 
interest of peace, to make the concession with 
which France declared herself wiUing to be 
satisfied. The following paragraph from Eail 
Granville's answer to Lord Lyons' dispatch 
explains the character of the proposal "urgently 
recommended to the King of Prussia " by our 
Government. 

This recommendation has been placed before the King, on 
behalf of her llajeBty'a Government, in tlie following termBi 
namely, tliat an His Majesty had consented to tlie acceptance 
liy Prince Loopold of th^ Spanish. Crown, and had tliereby 
in a certain seuae become a party ia Uie arrangement, bo he 
might with perfect dignity commanicate to the French 
GOTamraent hia consent to the withdrawal of tlie acceptance, 
if France shall waive her demand for an engagement covering 
the future. Snch a communication. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have said, made at the BUggestion of a friendly Power, 
would be. a farther and the strongest proof of the King's 
desire for the maintenance of the peace of Europe. 



la 






(Signed) GBANVrLLE. 

Unfortunately Lord Granville had reckoned 
without his host. " This recommendation " had 
not " been placed before the King." The follow- 
ing dispatch explains why : — 
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Earl GranEille to Lord A. Lofiu», 

Foreign Oi-picb, /uii/ 15, 1870. 
Mr LnKD, — By my telegram of jeaterday, dated 3 p.jf, 
joar Excellency will have learnt that, in a memorandan 
whict has been placed in the hands of the North German 
Amhaaaador, with the ■?iew to ita being communicated to the 
King of PruHsia, Her Majesty's Government recommended to 
PmBaia, that, as the King had consented to the acceptance 
by Prince Leopold of the Throne of Spain, and had thereby 
in a certain sense become a party to the arrangement, TTi» 
Majesty might, with perfect digTiity, communicate to tha J 
French Government his consent to the withdravral of thafr 1 
acceptance, in the event of France waiving her demand foi ] 
an engagement on the part of Fmaaia, covering the future. 

Count B em storff called upon me this morning, and informed 
me that ho bad received a telegram from Count Bismarck, i 
which he exprevted hU regret thaVHer Majesty's GiyaemmmiA 
should have made a propoial lehich it would be impossiblril 
for him to recommend io the King for His Majesty's accep("^ 



Prussia had shown, under a public menace from Prance, a , 
calmness and moderation which would render any further 
concession on her part equivalent to a, submission to the 
bitrary will of France, and would be viewed io the light of 
a humiliation, which the national feeling throughout Ger- 
many would certainly repudiate as a fresh insult. 

Public opinion in Germany proves that under the influence 
of tbe menaces of France the whole of Germany had arrived 
at the couclaaion that war, even nnder the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, would be preferable to the submission of th« 
King to the nnjustifiable demands of Franco. 

The FruKsian Govemmetit, as Huch, lias notliing to do with, 
the acceptance|of the candidature ofPrince Leopold of Kohea- 
zoUem, and had not even been cognizant of it. They could 
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rach acceptance by 
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not, tbersfore, balance their assent to s 
tbeir aBsent to its withdrawal. 

A demand for interference on the part of a Sovereign in a 
matter of purely private character conlJ not, his Esoellency 
considered, be made the subject of public communication 
between Governments, and that as tlte original pretext for 
sactt a demand was to be fotiud in the candidature itself, it 
oonld no longer be neoesaary now that the candidature had 
been lenDanced. I am, &c. 

(Signed) Gbawville, 

la this the conduct of a man who waa deBirous 
to keep the peace ? Nor was Count Bismarck 
Batiefied with meeting the mediation of the 
British Government with a rude rebuff. On the 
evening of the fatal 13th of July the following 
telegraphic dispatch was published in a special 
supplement to the Prussian ministerial organ, 
the Norih Oerman Gazette. I copy the dispatch, 
title and all, just as it waa transmitted by Count 
Bismarck to the Prussian Ambassador in Lon- 
don: — 

TehgTam addressed iy tlie Praesian Gooemtfient to 
Foreiijn Ooverri/metiis. 
(Tranelation.) 
After the news of the renunciation of the hereditary 
Prince of Hohenzollem had been officially communicated to 
the Imperial French Government by the Eoyal Spanish 
I Govemment, the French Ambassador at Ems farther de- 
ll of His Uajesl^, the King, to anthorize him to tele- 
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grapt to Paris tliat Hia Majesty the King engages for aD 
fatnre time never again to give hia conaent if the Hoheii' 
zollems should again return to their candidature. His 
Majesty the King thereon declined to receive the French 
Ambaasador again, and had him told by the adjutant in 
attendance that Hia Majesty had nothing further to c 
municate to the Ambassador. 

The effect produced by this telegram on the* 
population of Berlin, and the version of the inci- 
dent which oozed out of the o£Bce of County 
Bismarck, are thus described by the Berlin corre^ 
Bpondent of The Times : — 

Reverting to the indefinite hints dropped by her represen- 
tatives in the preceding stages of the negotiation, France 
declared herself to be not content with the mere retirement 
of Prince Hohennollem. She now inairted upon a public 
sanction of hia retreat by the King of Prussia. More than 
that : she asked the King of Prusaia to engage at no fntore 
time to allow any member of hia family to become a candi- 
date for the Throne of Spain. Bitravagant in itself, the 
way in which this demand was preferred rendered it still 
more offensive. To acquit himself of the nngraeions mes- 
sage ho had been instructed to deliver, the French Ambas- 
sador thought it decent to stop his Majesty as he was walk- 
ing in the pnbUc gaxdena at Ems, There, in an alley, filled 
with the pleasure-seekers of a German spa, with faahionable 
ladies and gentlemen gossiping at a few paces, and the eyee 
of the whole elegant and curious crowd fixed upon them, th« 
representative of France accosted the King of Prussia, i 
Was he instructed to dispense with the ordinary forma of 'I 
diplomatio intercourse P Or was the disregard of ceremony, 
BO pMnfolIy remarkable in his behaviour, a blunder inad- J 
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rtautlj eommitted ty Ccumt Benetletli, not an insnlt ile- 
Bignedly planned and ordered liy hia Govemraent P On an 
occasion of yuoh vital importance it is dilficnlt to beiieva 
that proper respect is waived eicept by design. However that 
may be, the King, finding an exorbitant demand put to him 
in a most nnbecoming maimer, had to deal with the fact of 
the offence, not to examine into ita cause. He acquitted 
himself of the duty of the moment in the dignified and gentle- 
manly style for which he ia noted. Quietly turning ronad 
to his Adjutant, Lieutenant Colonel Connt Lehadorf, who 
had retired a few steps when he saw the Ambassador 

Iftpproaching, the King said ; — " Be kind enough to inform 
Connt Benedetti that there is no reply, and that I cannot 
receive him again." WhBe Count Lehndorf was doing liis 
bidding, the King walked off. The gay crowd aronnd stood 
aghast. They had seen enongh to know that something 
.Beriona must have happened; yet they were not prepared 
for the stunning reports that soon began to fly about. 
The King immediately caused the affair to be telegraphed 
to Connt Bismarck, who lost no time in publishing it. At 
nine p.m. newaboys were to be seen in great numbers in the 
principal thoronghfarea, dislrihuthiri gratis a special supple- 
■ment to the Nm-ddeidgclie Zeiiung. It contained a short 
paragraph, relating in nnpretending language, and without 
any remark, what had occurred. The effect thia bit of printed 
paper had upon the town was tremendous. It was hailed fay 
K uld and young. It was welcomed by fathers of families and 
^h boys in their teens. It was read and re-read by ladies and 
^K young girla, and, in patriotic glow, finally handed over to the 
^M gei-vants, who fondly hoped their sweethearts would beoii the 
^B march by this time. As though a atain had been wiped out 
^K from the national escutcheon, as though a burden, too heavy 
^H to be borne for a long time past, had been cast off at. Lst, 
^m people were thanking God that their honour had been nlti 
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vindicated against intolerable asaumptiou. Thery 
w»a bnt one opinion as to the manlj and worthy conduct of 
the King; there waa bat one determination to follow hia 
example, and take np the gauntlet flong into their face. By 
ten o'clock the square in front of the Kojal Palace wag 
crowded with an eicited multitude. — Hniraha for the Kingjji 
«nd cries " To the Rhine ! " were heard on all eidea. Similar'] 
demonstrations were made in other quarters of the town." 
It was the explosion of a long-pent-up anger. 

Note particularly the Bignificant sentencG : — -.1 
" At nine p.m. newsboys were to be seen in greati 
numbers in the piincipal thoroughfai 
tributing gratis a special supplement 
NorddeutscJie Zeitung," the official organ of the 
Prussian GoTernment. Who sent those newsbojg. . 
on their warHke mission ? Count Bismai'elC'l 
would probably be able to answer the question. 

But Count Bismarch, not content with rousi 
the warlike feeling of Berlin to fever heatjl^ 
telegraphed immediately to foreign Governments 
the inflammatory paragraph which he had pub- 
lished in the North Geiinan Gazette. The 
natural result followed. Paris burled back the 
defiance of Berlin. But let it not be forgotten 
that it was Berlin — misled by a i-use which, read 
by the critasou hgbt of the laat six months, may 
be justly characterized as diabolical — that threw" 
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Ldown the gauntlet. In crying "a Berlin!" 
t Paris, after all, was only retnrning answer to 
l^Berlin challenging her "to the Rhine," and 

Ishouting " Naeh Paris ! " 

How this deplorable incident affected the 
French Government is related in the following 
dispatch : — 
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Ijtyrd. Lyons to Earl GfOMeille. — {Received July 10.) 

PAais,/j%lt, 1870. 

MyLoed, — Li my diapateh of yesterday I communicated 
to yoTir Lordship the aceonnt given tome hy the Due de 
Gramont of the state of the qneation regarding the accept- 
ance of the Crown of Spain hy Prince Leopold of Hohenzol- 
lem, and the recent withdrawal of that acceptance. 

My dispatch was sent off at the usual hour, 7 o'clock in 
the evening. During the early part of the nigtt which fol- 
lowed, the hope that it might yet be possible to preserve 
peace gained some strength. It was understood that the 
renunciation of his pretensions by Prince Leopold himself 
had come to confirm that made on his behalf by his father, 
and that the SpanifJi Government had formally declared to 
the Government of Prance that the candidature of the 
Prince was ut an end. The language of influential membem 
of the Cabinet was more paciSc, and it was thought possible 
tiat some conciliatory intelligence might arrive from Prussia 
and enable the Gbvemment to pronounce the whole question 
to be at an end. 

But in the morning all was changed. A telegram was re- 
ceived from the French Oharg^ d'Afiaires at Berlin stating 
that an article had appeared in the Pmssian Ministerial 
organ, the North Geitaati Oaxette, to the effect that the 
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Frenelj Ambassador had reqaeated the King to promisftl 
never to allow a Hohenzollem to he a candidate For the throne 
of Spain, and that His Majesty had tJiereupon refused to 
receive the Ambaasador, aad aent him word by an Aide- 
de-camp that he had nothing more to aay to him. 

The intelligence of the pnhhoation of this article c 
pletely changed the view taken by the Froncli Govemraent^ 
of the atate of the question. The Emperor oame into Faria " 
from St. Gload, and held a coancil at the Tuileries, and it 
irae considered certain that a declaration hostile to Frossia 
voald be addressed at once by the Government to the Cham- ■ 

I made every iwsaibleendeoTour to see the Due de Gramon^M 
but was nnable to do ao. I sent him, however, a 
prBBBing message by the Chief of his Cabinet, begging him,.! 
in the name of Her Majesty's Government, not to mdi I 
precipitately into extreme measures, and, at all events, not to 
commit the Goveruxaent by a premature declaration to the 
Chambers. It would, I represented, be more prudent, and at 
the same time more dignified, to postpone addressing the 
Chambers at least until the time originally fixed, that is fa 
Kiy, mitU to-morrow, 

In the meantime, although the news of the appearance 0! 
the article in the JVoi'ift Qui-rtian GaenUn had not becoM 
generally known, the pubhc eKcitemeut was so great, a 
HO much irritation eriated in the army, that it became doubt 
ful whether the Government could withstand the cry for w 
even if it were able to announce a decided diplomatic succesi. I 
It was felt that when the Prussian article appeared in tb«* 
Paris evening papers it would be very difficult to reatrain the 
anger of the people ; and it was generally thought that the 
Government would feel bound to appease the public impa- 
tience by formally declaring its intention to resent the con* ■ 
duct of Fruesio. 
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The Bittings of the Legialative Body and the Senate have, 
however, pasaed over without any communication being made 
on the subject, and thus no irretrievable step has yet been 
token by the Governmeut. 

I cannot, however, venture to give your Lordship any hope 
that war will now be avoided. I shall continue to do all that 
is possible, in the name of Her Majesty's Govemment, to 
avert this great oaJamity ; but I am bound to say that there 
is the most serious reason to apprehend that an annonnoe- 
meat nearly equivalent to a declaration of war will be made 
in the Chambers to-morrow. I have, &a. 

(Signed) Lyons. 

On the following day {July 15), the French 
Government put forth the Biibjoined declara- 
tion : — 

(Translation.) 

GovjaNMENT BBCLARiTioN.— The Keeper of the Seals 
made the following Declaration in the Legislative Body, 
which was at the same time read in the Senate bj the Dnc 
de Gramont : — 

"In the absence of my honourable iriend, M. le Due de 
Gramont, I am about to communicate to the Chamber the 
statement which has been drawn np at the Council of 
Ministers. 

"The Minister reminds the Chamber how, as soon as the 
Government had been informed of Prince Leopold's accept- 
ance of the Spanish Throne, he had demanded eiplanations 
fcom the Pmasian Cabinet. 

" The Cabinet of Berhn pretended to ignore the afiair, and 
declared that it was not privy to if,, 

"Thereupon the French Government addressed itself 
directly to the King of Pmseia. 

" Orders were given to the Ambassador to proceed to EniB. 
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"The King of FmBaia. admitted tliSit he had anthorized 
Prinee Leopold to accept the Crown, but only in hia capacityi 
as head of tihe family, and not in that of Sing. 

" Neverthelesa Hia Majesty admitted that he had told- 
Count BiBmarclc. 

"These anawera have not appeared Batiafactory to 
French Government, who conld not admit these subtle 
tinctiona. 

"The Government inaisted that the KingofPruaaia should 
impose on Prince Leopold the eipresa condition of 
ing, for the future, the Spanish Crown, ahonld it be again 
offered to him. 

"This moderate demand has been refuaed, both 
stance and in form. 

"The King answered that he was neither able nor willing' 
to undertake ench an engagement. 

"Although this refuaal seemed inexplicable, the Govern- 
ment did not break off negotiations, and great was the snr- 
prise of the French Government when it learnt yesterday 
that the King of Prussia had announced to the Ambassador 
that he would not receive him, and that his Government had 
oomuiunicated the decision to the Cabinets of Europe. 

"The Government at the same time learnt that Baron 
de Werther had been told to demand his passports. 

" Under these circumstances, a further attempt at concilia- 
tion waa impossible — it would have been to forget the dignity 
of France. 

"We have neglected nothing to avoid a war," adds thfl 
Miniater; "we are about to prepare ourselves for the ona 
that is offered to us. (Lond cheers from the Right.) 

" Since yesterday," the Minister went on to say, "we have 
called in the reserves, and we have reckoned on your con- 
cnrrence in order to take at once the needful measures for 
saving the interests and honour of France." {Benewed 
cheers on the Bight,) 
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On the same day the Due de Gramont had a 
conversation with Lord Lyons, from which I 
Belect the following : — 

He desired me to express to Her MajeBtj'a Government 
the thanks of the Government of the Emperor for the friendly 
endeavonra which they hEid made to effect a Hatisfactory solu- 
tion of the question with Prussia. The good offices of Her 
Majesty's Government had, however, been made of no effect 
by the last acts of the PrasBian Government. That Govern- 
ment had deliberately insnlted France hj declaring to the 
pnhUc that the King had afironted the French AmbaBaaJor. 
It was evidently the intention of the Government of Prasaia 
to take credit with the people of Germany for having acted 
with hanghtinesa and disconrtcay — in fact, to humiliate 
France. Not only had the statement so offensive to France 
been published by the Govemraect in its newspaper, but it 
had been communicated officially by telegraph to the Prussian 
Agents throughout Europe. 

Until this had been done the negotiation had been par- 
ttonlarly private. It had, from the pecuhar circnmstances 
of the case, been carried on directly with the King of Prusaia. 
The Prussian Minister for Foreign Afiairs, Count Bismarci, 
had been in the country, and it had been impossible to 
approach him. The negotiation had not proceeded satis- 
factorily. But so long as it remained private there werehopea 
of bringing it to a satisfactory conclusion. Nor indeed bad 
the King treated M. Benedetti with the rough discoartesy 
which had been boasted of hy the Prussian Government. 
Bat that Government had now chosen to declare to Germany 
and to Europe that France had been affronted, in the person 
of her Ambassador. It was this boost which was the grava- 

1 of the offence. It constituted the insult which no 
nation of any spirit could brook, and rendered it, much to 
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the regret of tlie Frencli Goverament, impossible b> take I 
iuto consideratioii the mode of settling the original matter I 
in dispute, which, was recommended by Her Majestj'e 
Goveriinieiit 



Cooiit Bismarck lost no time in giving the. I 
Prussian version of the incident at Ems, and of | 
the general sitaation up to the date of the rap-j 
tare. This he did in a dispatch to Count Bern- J 
fitorff, dated July 18. The following extracts 1 
contain the gist of hie argument :— 

For a week past it conld bo no matter of doubt to us that 
the Emperor Napoleon was resolTed, regardless of conse- 
qnences, to bring na into a position in which we ehaold oulj 
hare the choice between war and a hnmiliation which the 
honourable feelings of no nation can bear. Could we have 
entertained any doubt, we must have been undeceived by the 
Beport of the Kojal Ambassador on hia first conference with 
the Dug de Gramont and M. Ollivier, afl«r hia return &om 
Ems, in which the first described the renunciation of the 
hereditary Prince aa a secondary matter, and haih MmieUiri 
demanded tlinf Sis Majesty the Kiiig ekovld write a/n i 
gctic letter to the Emperor Napoleon, the publicatiun of 
miyht i>ac;/!i lU eicHrdfeflmg m Frxnce. The scorn of the 
French Government press anticipated the desired triumph; 
bnt the Gavemment seems to have feared that the war 
might stol! escape it, and hastened, by its official declarations 
of the 15tb instant, to transfer the matter to a field which no 
longer admitted of intervention, and to prove to ns and oil 
the world that no compliance within the bounds of the. 
national feelings of honour wonld Boffice \q maint^ peace. 
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Ab, bowever, no one doubted, or conld doubt, that u'£* 
Bincerelj desired peace, and a few days before considered no 
war poaaible, as every pretest for war was wanting, and even 
tbe last aitiSciallj and forcibly created pretext, as it was 
devised witbout our aid, bo it bad disappeared again of itself; 
as, therefore, tbere was no ta\tse, at all for war, tbere was no- 
tbing left for the French Mitdators, in order to their seeming 
jUBti£oation before fhevr sfixn people, really peaceabh/ dig- 
posed and requiring tranqKillity, bat by meane of misrepre- 
amialion and invention of fads, the faXnty i^ which teaa 
hitown fo them from official dommunte, to pertuade the two 
r^eeerUalive todieg, and tltroagh them the people, tliat they 
had heen affronted by PfM»»Ui, thereby to $liri^ their pae»iong 
to an outbreak by which they might represent fhemsetvee aa 
tai-i'ied aiKiiy, 

It is a sad bnsinesH to expose tbe series of nntrutbs; for- 
tunately tbe French Ministers have ebortened the task, as 
they, by their refusal to produce the note or deepatcb, as de- 
manded by a part of tbe Assembly, huioe prepared tli£ world 
for tli^ intelligence that it has no existence wluUever. 

This ia in fad the case. There exists no note or despatch 
by which the Prwssiati Oovemment notified to the Cabinets of 
HwopB a refusal to receive the JS^-ench Ambassador. Tliere 
exiafs nothing but the new^aper telegra/irt hnown lo all the 
wmid, which was communicated to the German Goaemtnentx, 
and to soTne of our Sepreaentalives vnth non-German Oovem- 
vtants according to the wordins of the newspafere, m order to 
inform thmn of the nature qf the French denhoxuls, a^A the 
impossibility of complying with them, and which, tnoremier, 
coiiiaina nothing injurioun to France. 

The text of it ia inclosed herenitb. We have addressed 
no further communicatione on the incident to any Oovem- 



* The italics are Count Bismarck's. 
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ment. In regard to the fact of the refosaJ to receive the 
French Amhaaaador, in order to set that asaertion in its 
proper hght, I am authorized by His Majesty to transmit the 
two inclosed official documents to your Eicellency, with the 
request that you will communioate them to the Government 
to which you have the honour to be accredited ; the first is a 
literally correct account of what took place at Ems, drawn 
up at the command, and with the immediate approval of Hia 
Mttjeety the King; the eeoond ia the official report of the I 
adjutant in attendance on Hia Majesty, on the perfon 
of the duty assigned to him. 

It may he unnecessary to point out that the firmness in j 
repelling French pretension was attended with all the a 
aiderate friendhness both in malter and/ccm which convporta ' 
HO well with the persona! habita of his Majesty the King, e 
well aa with the principles of international courtesy towards 
the Eepreaentativea of friendly sovereigns and natione. 

Finally, with regard to the departure of our Ambaasador, 
I only remark, aa was officially known to the French Cabi- 
net, that it waa no recall, but a leave of absence requested 
by the Ambassador for personal reasons, and that i 
transferred the business to the First Councillor of Legation, 
who had often represented him before, and had given me 
notification thereof as usual. The statement is alao nntruo 
that Hia Majesty the King communicated the candidature 
of Prince Leopold to me, the undersigned Chancellor of the 
Confederation. Ivjoe eaBually informed in confidence of ifco J 
Spnnish offer tj/ a priivate person concerned in Ike rmgotiO'lt 



This docnment is a good specimen of Count 
Bismarck's method of controverey. Kelying on 1 
the inability or disinclination of the multitude to 
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BnaljBe facta for themselves, he builds an edifice 
of utterly unfounded allegations on the smallest 
possible basis of truth. Let us test some of the 
statements quoted above, and we shall find, I 
think, a few particles of truth mixed up iu 
a large bundle of falsehoods. 

The French Government, we are told, " de- 
manded that His Majesty the King should write 
an apologetic letter to the Emperor Napoleon." 
Count Bismarck makes this formal assertion in a 
dispatch addressed to the North German Ambas- 
sador in London ; and he had previously made a 
similar communication to the Berhn journals, 
which, of course, was adding fuel to the warlike 
feeling against France. Now surely a Statesman 
who "sincerely desired peace," would not have 
published such a statement, even if it were true. 
But it was not true. The Government of France 
never " demanded an apologetic letter " from the 
King of Prussia. Count Bismarck's reckless asser- 
tion was energetically denied by the Ministers on 
whom he fastened it. Not a trace of such a de- 
mand is to be found in any of the papers published 
by Her Majesty's Government. What really took 
place is thus related by the Due de Gramont :— 
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The Ambassador of Pruasia, ia onr interview, dwelt pat- 
tioularly on this consideration, that tlie King^, in authorizing 
the CBJididatnre of Prince de Hohenzollem, had 
any intention of wounding the Emperor, and had never 
supposed that thia combination could give nmbrage to France. 
I obaarved to mj interlocutor that if such was 
Bimilar aaanrance given would be of a nature to facilitate the 
accord we were seeking. But I did not ask that the Ki 
should write a letter of apology, as the Berlin journals have 
pretended in their semi-oiEcIal commentaries. 

And it was on this innocent remark, dropped! 
caGually in the courae of conversation, that Count 1 
Bismarck built his portentous assertion that the I 
Government of France had demanded a letter of' | 
apology from the King of Prussia ! 

Equally tortuous is the account which Count I 
Bismarck gives of the mysterious telegram which] 
was the immediate cause of the war. According! 
to the Berlin Correspondent of T/(c TinuB, it waa J 
sent from Ems to Count Bismarck hy the IGngl 
of Friissia ; and it is admitted on aU hands that I 
Connt Bismarck communicated it to the official ] 
organ of the Government in Berlin. Count Bia- 
marck, moreover, admits explicitly that he " com- 1 
rauuicated " the telegram " to the German I 
Governments, and to some of our Eepresentatives 1 
with non-Gennan Goverumenta — in order to in- 
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form them of the nature of the French demanils, 
and the impoBsibiUty of complying with them." 
He even " encloses" "the text of it " to Connt 
Bemstorff in the precise form in which I bflve 
h'eady quoted it.* 
It happened, howeyer, that the French Govern- 
ment spoke of the telegram as a " note or 
dispatch;" and Count Bismarck accordingly 
iomes quite pathetio in his son-ow over the 
mendacity of French Ministers. " It is a sad 
buBinesa," he says, " to expose the series of 
untruths ; " and foremost in that series is the 
declaration by the French Government that the 
Prussian Government bad communicated to 
Foreign Cabinets the refusal of the King of Prussia 
to receive the Ambassador of France. " Such 
communication," says Count Bismarck, "has no 

existence ■whatever There exists no note or 

dispatch by which the Prassian Government 
notified to the Cabinets of Europe a refusal to 
receive the French Ambassador." And then 
follows the cool admission that Connt Bismarck 
himself did the very thing which he has jnst de- 
nounced as one of a " senes of untruths " ! An 
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affront does not cease to be an afEront becaaee the 
telegraphic wire happens to be the medium of iiB 
commuiii cation, and Connt Bismarck is probably 
the only man in Europe whose cjTiical audacity j 
ia equal to the perpetration of so transparent j 
a sophism. But he knows mankind well. Ex- . 
perience baa evidently taught him the value of ' 
his countryman's immoral " Pecca fortiter "- 
least in the domain of politics. Lie boldly, and j 
the generality of men, too indolent or careleas to J 
test assertions by facta, will measure the accuracy I 
of your statements by the energy of your asseve- J 
ration.* 



* Here is another example of the manner in which this 
preacher of truthfulness is wont to practise his own precopta. 
In a lengthy invective against France, whioh he despatched 
on the Sitli of last January to the repreaentativea of Germany 
at Foreign CuurtB, be accuaea the French GoTenuuent of 
Openly encourafjing French prisoners to break their pa/role, 
and he founda that accuaation on a decree which Prince 
Frederick Charles found in the neighboorhood of Vendomi 
after the defeat of the Armj of the Loire, Count Bisniarok, 
evidently had the decree before him when he wrote, for lia< 
quotes from it; and this is what he says of it: — 

"During the last few days we have obtained proof that the 
present Minister at War expressly sanctions tJiis faithli 
(in breaking parolt), encourages it, and promises to reward it 
by payment in cash. A decree of the Minister at War, dated 
the 13th of November, which haa fallen into the hands of our 
troops, ' iksirani encoiiray^- leu ojjiciui'e a a'fcftiijijier >ks iiiaint 
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The suddeu departure of the Prussian Ambas- 
eador from FeuIb at the very climax of the 
exoitement between the two GovernmentB was 



lie Vetiemi! promiBes to each indiyidual escaped from Germany, 
besidea the previouslj promised compeiisa.tioti for losses, a sum 
of 750f." 

Furtaaately for the canae of tmih, however, The Times' 
Military correspondent with the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles sent a, copy of this identical decree to 3'fte Kmes.and 
prefaced it with the juat remark that it " shows, at least, that 
the Trench Government does not openly eneonrage the escape 
f officers who have given their parSle to the Proasiana." 
Here ia the decree, as pubhshed in The Times of Dec. 30 :— 
" MraisTKY or "Wab, Torss, Nov. 13. 

" MESsreuRS, — By a decree of the lOfch of November the 
Ooverament of National Defence, desiring to encourage 
officers to escape from the hands of the enemy, has rcBolved 
that thouo among them who retnmed to France after escape 
shall receive an indemnification of 750f. to clothe and equip 
themselves anew. 

" This measure does not apply to losses of effects aaffered 
under other conditions. Such must he proved under the 
ordinary form prescribed by the order of the 25th of December 
1837 (Articles 2 and 3). 

" You are autliorised to have the allowance of 750f. paid 
after having proved the identity of the officers by means of a 
regnlar paper, and their real position by a declaration upon 
honour that they hare escaped." 

After reference to payment of higher sums to officers of 
superior rank, the document proceeds : — 

"The preceding dispoaitioua being apphcable to all the 
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certainly an odd way of showing Prussia's 
" sincere desire for peace." But " it waa no ] 
recall, but a leave of absence requested by the J 
Ambassador for personal reasons." The Ambae- I 
sador who made such a request at such a tooment I 
ought to have been instantly dismissed from hisl 
post. But does anybody believe in the genuine-] 
ness of this plea? Is it possible to doubt that I 
Saron de Werther's " personal reasons " irere j 
invented in the study of Count Bismarck, and j 
were intended to fonn another link in that chain I 

asoaped officers, without exception, since the opening of thaJ 
Ottmpaign, joa may supply to all those who have alreadyj 
received an indemnification lesa than 7^0f. the Bum c 
sary to complete the allowance. 

" It is to be understood that all officers and functionaries, 
officers of health, and administrative agents, who may return 
covering themselves hy the Convention of Geneva, are ei- 
oluded from the present decision. Aa regards ojjicers who hav9 . 
viade amy eagagemitni whnteoer with Frusaia, the regulaticma j 
given in the dreuilai-B of the 27th and 28ih of last September , 
refuse them ev&nj kind of indannitij for lose of their effeds. 
There is no alteration in what ooncernB the loss of horses. 
" Eeoelve, Ac." 

It is plain from the words in italics that officers who gave 
their parole are expressly excluded from the terms of the 
stipulation; and Count Bismarck tnew this when he quoted I 
the decree as encoaraging "officers in the French army to ' 
break their word of hononr." 
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of clever manoeuvres with which Conat Bismarck 
contrived to drag Pranoe to her fatal encounter 
with Germany's armed hosts. 

" The statement is also untrue that His 
Majesty the King communicated tho candida- 
ture of Prince Leopold to me, the undersigned 
Chancellor of the Confederation." But " I was 
casually informed in confidence of the Spanish 
offer by a private person concerned in the nego- 
tiations." Observe the casuistry of this distinc- 
tion. The King of Prussia admitted to Count 
Benedetti that be bad informed Count Eiamarck 
of the Hohenzollern Candidature. But then it 
was Von Bismarck, not "the undersigned Chan- 
cellor of the Confederation," to whom this royal 
confidence was imparted ; it was the man, not the 
Minister, who was consulted on the subject of the 
candidature. Reasoning of this sort would in 
private life be scouted as disreputable tergiversa- 
tion. Does a man cease to be amenable to the 
recognized rules of morality when be dons the 
garb of a diplomatist ? 

In the dispatch under examination Count 
Bismarck refers to " two oiEcial documents " 
explanatory of the Ems incident. They are 
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aubBtantially tlie same, and it is Bnfficient, 
therefore, to quote the first, which ruiia aa 
follows : — 

Memorwndv.'m of what oceurred at Ems, Jravm up at the coin- 
manrf and, with the api>roval of fke Kinif bf Praseia. 
[TranHlation.] 
On the Sth. instant, Count Benedetti aeked at Ems for an 
atidience by tie King, which was at once granted to iiim. 
Wherein he required that the King ehould order the here- 
difary Prince of HohenzoUern to withdraw hia acceptance of 
the Spanish Crown. The King replied that, as throughont 
the whole affuir he had onlj been applied to as head of the 
family, and never as King of PrasBiit, that as therefore he 
had given no order for accepting the candidatnre for the 
Throne, neither could he give any order for the retractation. 
On the 11th, the French Ainba«bador aaked for and obtaaued 
a 'ocond andience, wherein he tried to eiert a. 
King to the end that he should urge the Prince to r 
the Crown. The King replied, tliat the Prince was entirely 
free in his resolntions; moreover, that he himself did not | 
even know where the Prince, who wanted to tate an Alpine 1 
journey, was at that moment. On the Fountain promenade, 
in the morning of the 13th, the King gave the Ambassador 
nn eitra number of the " Cologne Gazette," which had been 
just delivered to himself, with a private telegram from Sig* 
maringen, on the renunciation of the Prince, the King 
remarking that he himself bad not yet received any letter 
from Sigmaringeu, but might eipect one to-day. Count 
Benedetti mentioned that he had received news of the 
renunciation from Paris the evening before ; and as the King 
thereupon looked upon the matteras settled, the Ambassador 
now quite unexpectedly required of the King that he ahonld 
pronounce a distinct assurance that he Ticver a^ain would 
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^ve bis consent if the candidature forthe Crown in question 
should be ever reTived. The King; daoidedlj refused sncli 
a demand, and kept t« that decision, as Connt Benedetti 
repeatedly and ever more nrgently retnrned to his proposition. 
Neverthelefls, after some hours, Count Benedetti sought a 
thirA audicnea. On inquiry what waa the subject to be 
spoken of, he returned answer that he wished to rei'ur to 
that spoken of in. the morning. The King refused a frasli 
audience on thin ground, aa he had no other answer than the 
one given; moreover, that from thenceforward all negotiatjona 
were to go on through the Ministries. Count Benedttti's 
wish to take leave of the King on his departure was acceded 
to, as he saluted him at the station on the 14th, in passing on 
a journey to Ooblentz. According to this, therefore, the 
Ambassador had Ikree av,dieni:ee of the King, which always 
bore the character of private conversations, as Count Bene- 
detll never conducted himself as a Commissioner or nego- 

Here tlien ^'e have the King of Pmssia'a own 
account of the famous scene which Count ,Bi8- 
marck ilistorted with such fell success in the 
telegram which he puhHshed. in Berlin on the 
evening of the 15th, and which he distributed 
gratuitously through that fatal night among an 
inflamed population. And it is with reference to 
this state of facts that Count Bismarcli ventures 
on the following experiment on the credulity of 
England : — 

As, however, no one doubtsd, or conld donbt, that we 
(the italics are his) sincerely desired peace, and a few days 
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before consideied no war poseible, oa everj pretext for n 
was wanting, and even the last artificially and forcibly created 
pretest, as it was devised witLont our aid, eo it had dis- 
appeared again of itself; aa therefore there was no tinisd at 
all for war, there was nothing left for the French Ministers, 
in order to their seeming jastificatioa before their own people, 
ro"iB^ peaceahly diapOBed and reiimring irnnquiUity, but by 
means of representation and invention of facts, the falsity of 
which was known to them from official docaments, to persuade 
the two Representative Bodies, and through them the people, 
that they had been afironted by Prussia, thereby to stir up 
their passions to an outbreak by which they might represent 
themselves as carried away. 

" No one doubted, or could doubt, that we " — 
that is, Count BiBmarck — " sincerely desired' i 
peace." Bo, then, the pacific disposition of 
Count Bismarei, the man of " blood and iron," is 
to be accepted as a kind of axiom in the pohtieal 
creed of Europe — on the principle, I suppose, of I 
hictiB a non lucendo. Certainly he is much to be 
pitied, for it baa been his strange lot, through the 
greater part of his political career, to defeat by 
bis acts the peaceful yearnings of bis soul. 
Never, surely, wM"e good intentions more cruelly 
frustrated by the perverse malice of fortune. " A 
few days before," Count Eismarck " considered 
no war possible." But, curiously enough, just 
aii days before. Baron Tbile, the Under-Secretary 
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in Coont Bismarck's office, " expected " war 
" from day to day." So Lord A, Loflus reported 
on the 12th of July. And he added : *' From 
other quarters I am informed that in official 
circles war is considered as imminent." On that 
very day the French Government, according to 
the testimony of Lord Lyons, was congratulating 
itself on the prospect of pence through the inter- 
vention of Her Majesty's Government. 

Let US now consider the alleged withdrawal by 
Prussia of the candidature of the Prince of 
Hohenzollem. In his correspondence with me in 
The Times, Professor Max Miiller committed him- 
self to the following statement: — "'Scrutator' 
knows what a diplomatic triumph France 
achieved by forcing the Iving of PrusBia to with- 
draw the Prince of HohenzoUern." Elsewhere 
he magnifies this fictitious triumph of French 
diplomacy with even stronger emphasis. " That 
the King of Prussia wanted peace," he says, 
"he proved by allowing French diplomacy to 
have its triamph, and by doing what few kings 
would have done, withdrawing, at the dictation of 
France, the permission which he had previonsly 
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granted." Mr. Forster said mnch the same thing j 
in his speech at Bradford last month. "We gave," 
he Baid, "our advice to Prussia to remove the| 
cause of the war by removing the Prince 
Hohenzollem from the candidature for the Crown.l 
of Spain. Prussia followed onr advice," This! 
representation of the ease has been repeated by I 
writers and speakers innumerable. Mr. Disraeli J 
made a great point of it in his speech on the first \ 
evening of the present session, and other Memberfl I 
of Parhament have followed hia example. Now * 
the simple truth is that Prussia never withdrew, 
directly or indirectly, the candidature of Prince 
Leopold, This is proved to demonstration by the 
parhamentary papers. But it is not necessary to 
extend onr researches beyond the of&cial memo- 
randum of the King of Prussia, which I have 
quoted above. The King admits there that he J 
peremptorily declined to put any pressure what- 
ever on Prince Leopold, On the contrary, " ike 
King replied that the Prince was entirely free in 
his resolutions." 

So much as to the " withdrawing, at the 
dictation of France, the permission which the 
King bad originally granted." Eijually unfounded 1 
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is the sappoaition that " Prussia took ova- 
adnce " when we recommended the King to asso- 
ciate his name with the withdrawal of the 
candidatnre. So far was Prussia from taking 
■' onr advice," that Count Bismarck sent it back 
to na with the message that it was too outrageous 
to be even submitted to the King, It is trnej no 
doubt, that the Prince of Hohenz oiler n did 
eventually retire. But how ? The following 
telegram will explain : — 

[Telegraphic] Madkid, July 15, 1870, 2.30 p.m. 

The President of the Council of Ministers has received the 
following telegram from the Primoo of Hohen/ollern: — 

. view of the complications entailed bj the candidatore 
of my son Leopold for the Spanish Throne, and the painful 
situation in which late events haveplaced the Spanish people, 
a Bitaation which would leave it no alternative hut to assert 
its own independence, and convinced as I am that under 
these circumstances its suffrage wonld neither be as sincere 
nor as spontaneons aa mj aon had been led to expect when he 
accepted the said candidature, I beg to withdraw it in his 
name. (Signed) Pkincb or Hohenzollehn. 

Now I put it to any fair and candid inquirer 
whether he considers this renunciation worth 
anything at all as a satisfaction to France. The 
Prince of Hohenzollern withdraws his son's can- 
didature — not because it was a grievance to 
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France, not because it endangered the peace of'J 
Europe, not because the Neutral Powers remoni'4 
Btrated against it, but — simply and entirely be-? 
cause all the circumstances of the case rendered'! 
it very probable that the election to the Throne of )l 
Spain "would neither be as sincere nor as sponta-- 
neous as my son had been led to expect when ha A 
accepted the said candidature." The welfare and-j 
comfort of the Hohenzollem family conRtituted th*^ 
Alpha and Omega of the reasons which caused-1 
Prince Leopold's retirement ; aJid there is abso-' ^ 
lutely nothing in the telegram to prevent the re-- 
sumption of the candidature on themorrow, provided 
a tolerably satisfactory election could be secured. 
Supposing that Marshal Prim had telegraphed back 
that the suffrage of the Spanish people would be 
as sincere and spontaneous as the Prince could 
desire, I see no guarantee whatever against the 
immediate retractation of the Prince's withdrawal 
from the candidature. France was hardly likely** 
to forget Count Bismarck's penchant for setting upi I 
puppet Princes as pawns in a deep political game, 
of which the ulterior aim was to drive his enemy 
into a comer and checkmate him with a sudden i 
coiip-dc-vtaiii. The apparition of the Prince ( 
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Augastenbiurg in the Elbe Duchies, iind more 
recently the sudden flight of another HohenzoUem 
Prince to an Eastern Principality, against the 
declared wish but with the clandestine connivance 
of Prussia, were still fresh in the memory ot 
France, and were not pai-tieularly well calculated 
to reassure her. In fact, the Due de Gramont 
referred more than once to these instances as 
a reason why the French Government reqaired 
some better assniance against a renewal of the 
intrigue than the ambiguoaa telegram of Prince 
Leopold's father. France, be it remembered, 
disclaimed all idea of asking the King of Prussia to 
"prevent" his relative from renewing his Spanish 
candidature, though that was quite within the 
competence of the King's prerogative ; all she 
asked was that the King would refuse his sanction 
to such renewal. And His Majesty distinctly 
declined to do anything of the kind. He reserved 
to himself, he said, full freedom of action in case 
Piince Leopold should see fit to change his mind. 
But I shall be told, perhaps, that the King of 
Prussia did actually associate his name with the 
withdrawal of Prince Leopold. Let us not bo 
deceived by mere expressions. It was the 
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recommendation to do this, after a very mild I 
fashion, that Count Bismarck so resented that \nM 
braved the displeasiu'e of England rather tha^J 
submit her suggestion to the consideration of his T 
Royal Master. We have it, indeed, on the King' 
O'wn authority, that " His Majesty approved ths J 
renunciation of Prince Leopold in the same Henad 
and to the same extent as His Majesty ha( 
previously done with the acceptance of this can--^ 
didature." What does this carefully guarded 1 
acquiescence amount to ? Translated into the : 
ordinary language of common life, it comes to 1 
this : — 

" My deab Cousis, — You hecame a candidate ] 
for the Throne of Spain with my fuU consent. I j 
have been strongly urged by France, and indeed J 
by all the Great Powers, to ' prohibit,' or at I 
least 'advise,' you to give up your candidature. 
But I have told them, one and all, that I would: I 
do nothing of the sort, and that I left you ' frefti 
in your resolution,' Now, however, I learn from,. I 
the newspapers that, of your own accord, and J 
without a hint from mc, you have withdrawn yoia I 
candidature because you don't think it would I 
succeed. Far be it from my Eoyal heart to I 
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advise you to persevere in a course which might 
end in your ignominiona rejection, and eon- 
Bsquently in a aore discredit to the House of 
Eohenzollem ; and therefore I have no objection 
to the decision which the altered aspect of affairs 
has forced upon you. Be assuredj however, that 
I shall reserve to myself full liberty of action, let 
France protest and England advise aa they may ; 
and that if you should see your way to a renevral 
of your candidature, you may depend on an 
immediate renewal of my sanction." 

On a calm review of the whole case, this seems 
to me the natural, and indeed the only possible, 
explanation of the King of Prussia's conduct. 
And it ia this persistent determination to cai'ry 
out the Spanish intrigue, if possible, and consult 
no interest except the aggrandisement of Prussia, 
that has been vaunted aa " the withdrawing, at 
the dictation of France, the permission which he 
had previously granted." 

There is another important element in the case, 
which has not received the attention that is due 
to it. More than a year before the candidature 
of Prince Leopold was pubhcly announced, Franco 
knew, or had good reason to suspect, that some- 
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thing of the kind waB in process of gestation in. I 
Count Bismarck's brain. This is evident from| 
the following dispatch : — 

Bekiis, March 31. 1869. 

M. LB MiEQUia, — Your ExMllenoy requested me hyB 
telegraph yesterday to assure myself whether the oandidfltorsB 
of the Prince de Hohenzollern to the Throne of Spfti 
Boriona character. I had occasion this morning to see M. de 
Thile, and I asked him if I was to attach any importaaice to 
the mmourB in circulation on this snhject. I did not a 
from him that I was ansiona to be exactly informed, remark" J 
ing that aoch an eventuality was of too direct interest to thftf 
Emperor's Government for my duty not to compel n 
point out the danger if any reason eiiBted to helieve that tha i 
proJHPt might be realized. I made him aware that I intended , 
to communicate our conversation to yon. 

M. de Thile gave me the most formal aaanrance that he 
had not at any moment been aware of any indication what- 
ever which could authorise such a conjecture, and that the 
Spanish Minister at Vienna, during the stay he made in. . 
Berlin, had not even made any allusion to the snhject. The I 
tinder- Secretary of State, in thus expressing himself, and , 
without anything I said being of a nature to induce such a 
manifoatation, believed himself called upon to pledge his 
word of honour. 

According to him, M. Rano&s had confined himself to 
talking to Count de Bismarclt — who perhaps was aniious to 
take advantage of the passage of this diplomatist to obtain 
eome informatioa on the state of things in Spain — of the 
manner in which affairs were advancing ia what concerned 
the choice of the future Sovereign. 

That, in substance, is what M. de Thile stated to me^ 
oeveral times repeating hia first declaration, that there i 
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not, and could not be, a qnestion of the Prince do Hohen- 
zollern for the Crown of Spam. Accept, &c. 

(Signed) Besedetti. 

This diapatch was puLlished by the French 
GovernmeDt in the last week of July, last year, 
and it receives a remarkable condrmation from 
the following passage in a speech delivered by 
Count Biamarck in an extraordinary sitting of the 
Eeichstag ou the 16th of the same month : — 

From the communications made by the President of the 
Spanish Council to the Cortes of the 11th June, from the 
published diapatch of the Syianiah Minister for Foreign 
Afiaira of the 7th instant, and from a deolai'ation made by 
M. Solazar in Madrid on the 8th, it became known that the 
Spanish Government had been for vwnllia carrying on nego- 
tiations with Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern regarding the 
acceptance of the Spanish Crown; that these negotiations 
were conducted direct by M. Salazar and the Prince and his 
father, without the participation of any other Government, 
and that the Prince accepted the candidatnre. The King of 
Prussia, when informed of this, did not think necessary to 
oppose a decision arrived at by a Prince of full age, and with 
the approval of his father. Both the Foreign Office of the 
North German Confederation and the Prnssiau Government 
were strangers to these proceedings. Their first intimation 
of the deoiaion of the Spanish Ministry to offer the Crown 
to the Prince came from. Paris, in a telegram of the evening 
of the Srd instant. 

Can any one doubt, after compariDg these two 
statements, that the whole affair owed both its 
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inceptiou and its development to Count Bis- 
marek? He bad "casually" * mentioned the Bob- 
jeet to an agent of Prim's (M. Ranees), in the 
beginning of 1869. But "the Foreign OfEee of i 
the North German Confederation and the Prua* | 
sian Government were strangers to these pro- 
ceedings." I have already remarked on this 
futile diBtinction between Count Bismarck on thfl 
one hand, and the Prussian Government and the 
Foreign Office of the North German Confederation 
on the other. It is utterly discreditable, and 
belongs to the lowest kind of political chicanery. 
The Prussian Government was simply Count Bis- 
marck, and the Foreign Office of the North 
German Confederation was simply Count Bis- 
marck ; and the upshot of the whole matter is 
that the EohenzoUem intrigue was planned and 
matured by the Prussian Government in full view 
of the disastrous consequences which have fol- 
lowed in its train. Tet Baron Thile, the Prus- 
sian Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
could give the French Ambassador " the most 
formal assurance " that there was no truth in 
the rumours current in Berlin Society in respect 
• See page 60. 
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to tlie candidatui-e of the Prince of HobenzoUern. 
He had no dif&cnlty even in " pledging hia word 
of hononr " to that effect. 

These being the facts of the case, ia it so very 
surprising that France failed to be completely 
satisfied with the meagre telegram in which the 
Prince of Hohenzoliern withdrew his son's name 
from the candidature of the Spanish Throne ? In 
passing judgment on France in this matter, we 
are hound to choose one of two alternatives. We 
must either say that France was utterly wrong 
from beginning to end, and had no grievance to 
complain of. Or, admitting the reality of the 
grievance, we are bound, before we have a right 
to make France responsible for the war, to show 
that it was removed. It is not necessary to waste 
any argument on the first alternative, for all the 
Neutral Powers, and pre-eminently the public 
opinion of England, admitted that the Prusso- 
Spanish intrigue constituted a legitimate griev- 
ance to France, Was that grievance removed ? 
Never. I do not deny that the energetic action 
of our own Government had a certain measure of 
success, or that it really contributed to the aban- 
donment of the HohenzoUem candidature. But 
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the scene of our diplomatic buccosb was not 
Berlin bat Madrid. The pressure which onr 
Govermnent, in common with that of the other 
Neutral Powers, bronght to bear on the connBels 
of the Spanish Government induced the latter to 
discourage the pretensions of Prince Leopold, 
and hence the renunciation of the candidature.* 1 
But France had no safeguard whatever against 1 
the revival of the plot whenever it suited the 
plans of Count Bismarck and Marshal Prim to 

• The following dispatch seema to corroborate thia view : 
Earl G-ranville to Lord Lyong. 

FoitEiGN Office, July 10, 1870. 

Mt Lohd, — In an interview which I have had to-day 
with the French Ambaaaador, I informed Mm confidentially 
that I had heard from Mr. Layard that Marshal Prim, 
thongh without committing himself, was in communication 
■with Mr. Layard as to whether meana might not be found 
for settling the question of the Spanish euccession without 
any impeachment to the hononr of Spain, 

Her Majesty's Government are fully peranaded that the 
Imperial Government have no desire for war, but only con- 
template resorting to that extremity with the view of pre- 
venting the reaUsation of a contingency which they consider 
would affect the honour and interests of France ; and in inti- 
roating thia conviction to the Marquia de LavaJettc, I added 
that the intelhgence from Madrid, which I had just imparted 
to him, seemed to me to afford strong additional grounds for 
avoiding any precipitate action in the question in dispute. 
Iam,&c., (Signed) Granville. 
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re-open negotiations. Still the attitude of the 
French Government became more pacific with 
the reminciation of the Hohenzollem candi- 
dature. They solicited the good offices of the . 
English Grovemment, and pledged themselves to 
consider the matter at an end provided the 
King of Prussia made a slight concession which 
our Government undertook to recommend to him. 
The war-cloud seemed to be passing away, and 
men began again to breathe freely, when Count 
Bismarck suddenly, and for the first time in 
these transactions, appeared upon the scene, and 
quietly discharging a spark into an atmosphere 
charged with combustible materials, caused an 
immediate explosion, which has already deluged 
some of the fairest portions of Europe with blood, 
and of which the wisest among us cannot foreteU 
the consequences. 



I think I may now venture to affirm that tlie 
fiicts which I have cited in evidence establish 
beyond a doubt Count Bismarck's responsibility 
for the Franco-German war. But there is one 
additional piece of evidence which, in my 
bumble judgmentj amounts to something like a 
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test proof of Prussia's guilt. It is to be foonS I 
in the following passage, which I qnote from one 1 
of the State papers published by the French I 
GoTemment. I am not aware that the facts | 
which it records have ever been disputed : — 



Far from seeking war, as we have bean accaaed of doing, 
we Leaought Lord Clarendon to interpose with the Fmaaian I 
Cabinet, with a view to a mutual disarmament — an import- 
ant miHsion which Lord Clarendon, throngli friendship 
towards France, and devotion to the cause of peace, con- 
sented confiilentiallj to undertake. It was on these terms 
that Comte Daru, in a letter of the Ist of February, explained 
to the Mari^aiB de Lavalett«, our Ambassador in London, tho 
intentions of the Government : — 

" It is certain that I should not mis myself up with this 
affiiir, nor should I ask England to interfere in it if the 
qaestion was one simply of an ordinary and purely formal 
natnre, intended only to afford M. de Bismarck an oppor- 
tunity to repeat once again his refusal. It is a real, aerioQS, 
jjositive proposition, which it is sought to act upon. 

"The principal Secretary of State appears to anticipate 
that M. de Bismarclc will at first manitest dissatisfaction and 
displeasure. That is possible, but not certain. With that 
possibility in view, it will be well to prepare the ground in 
such a manner as to avoid at the outset a negative reply. 

" I am convinced that time and reflection will induce the 
Chancellor to take into his serious consideration the proposi- 
tion of England, If at first he does not reject all overtnres, 
then the interests of Prosaiaand of all Germany will speedily 
speak out sufficiently to lead him to modify bis oppositioi 
He wonld not he willing to raise against himself the opinion , 
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of his entire country. What, indeed, would be hie position 
if we took away the sole pretext upon which he relies, that 
is, the armament of France P " 

Goant Bismarck at £rst rephed that he could not take 
upon himself to Bnhrait the snggeationa of tie British 
Government to the King, and that he was snfficiently 
acquainted with the views of his Sovereign to foretell hia 
decision. King William, he said, would certainly see in the 
proposition of the Cabinet of London a change in the dispo- 
aition of England towards Prussia. In short, the Prussian 
Chancellor declared "that it was impoaBible for Prussia to 
modify a military system which was so closely connected 
with the traditions of the country, which formed one of the 
bases of its constitntion, and which was in no way abnor- 

Oomte Bam was not checked by this first reply. On the 
13th of February he wrote to M. de Lavalette : — 

"I hope that Lord Clarendon will not consider himself 
beaten nor be discouraged. We will shortly give him an 
opportunity of returning to the charge, if it sbonld be agree- 
able to him, and to resume the interrupted oommnnication 
with the Federal Chancellor. Our intention is, in fact, to 
diminish our contingent. We should largely have reduced 
it if wa had received a fevourable reply from the Federal 
Chancellor. We shall make a smaller rednction, as the 
reply is in tho negative ; bnt we shall reduce. The reduction 
will, I hope, he 10,000 men ; that is the number I shonld 
propose. 

"Wo shall affirm by acts, which are of more value than 
words, OUT intentions, our policy, Isine contingents, each 
reduced by 10,000 men, make a total reduction of 90,000 
men. That is already something \ it is a tenth part of the 
existing army. The law upon the contingoat will be pro- 
posed shortly. Lord Clarendon will then judge whether it 
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will be proper to repreMut to M. do Biamarct that tie Pnw- 
Bian Government, alone in Europe, tnakea no concesaion to 
the spirit of pea^e, and that it thna places itaelf ii 
position amid other European societies, becaoae it famishes 
arms against itself to all tlie world, including the popola- 
tioDH which are crushed beneath the weight of militar/ 
charges which it imposes npon them." 

Count Bismarci, closely pressed, felt it fo be necessarj to 
enter into some further explanations with Lord Clarendon. 

These explanations, as far as we are acquainted with 
them, from a letter from M. de Lavolette, dated the 23rd of 
February, were fall of reticence. The Chancellor of the 
FrassiBiU Confederation, departing from bis first resolutioD, 
had informed Sing WUltam of the proposition recommended 
by England, but His Majesty had declined it. In vindica- 
tion of the refusal, the Chancellor pleaded the fear of a jJos- 
sihle alhance between Austria and the States of the South, 
and the ambitioua designs that might he entertmned \sj 
France. But in the foreground he especially placed the 
anxieties with which the policy of Busaia inspired him, and 
npon that point indulged in particular remarks respecting 
the Court of St. Petersburg, which I prefer to pass by in 
Bilence, not desiring to reproduce injurious insinuations. 

Such were the pleas of non-acceptance which Count Bis- 
marck opposed to the loyal and conscientious entreaties 
several times renewed by Lord Clarendon at the request of 
the Emperor's Government. 

If, then, Europe has remained in arms, if a million of 
men are about to be hurled against each other upon the 
battle-field, it cannot be contested that the responsibilitj for 
such a state of things attaches to Fraasia, for it is she who 
has repudiated all idea of disarmament, while we not only 
forwarded the proposition, hut also began by setting an 
example. 
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Is not this condnct esplained by the fact that, at the very 
time when confiding France was reducing her contingent, 
tie Cabinet of Berlin was arranging in the dark for the pro- 
vocative nonunation of a ProBsian Prince P 



I am no apologist for the Imperial Government 
of Trance. It has fallen, never, I trust, to rise 
again. But I feel bound to express my honest 
opinion that less than Justice has been done to it 
with respect to the negotiations which preceded 
the war. That it mismanaged its diplomacy 
completely, and played helplessly into the hands 
of Count Bismarck, is true enough ; but I do not 
believe that the French Government either con- 
templated or desired war when the HohenzoUern 
plot was disclosed ; and I see no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of their move in favour of disarma- 
ment. It was Prussia, not France, which raised 
the storm ; it was Prussia, not France, which 
contrived that it should not blow over without 
war. Prussia knew, as Count Bismarck expressed 
it, that she " was fully able to cope with France." 
She knew she was ready and that France was 
not, and Bismarck saw in a successful French 
war and the seizure of two French fortresses 
the readiest method of estabhshtng a German 
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Empire under the military leadership of Fmseia. 
In fact, the Eing of Prussia incidentally admitted, 
before the formal declaration of war, that it was J 
he who really gave the signal for hostilities. In"J 
a reply to an address from the CommeroiaJ 
Chamber at Hamburg, he uttered these remark-1 
able words :— " No one knows better than I, wjA<? j 
had to speak the decisive word, what sacrifices ij 
win shortly be required from the whole Father-i 
land." 

It 19 certainly a signal proof of Count Bis- . 
marek'a extraordinary political skiU that, with all 
the facta so palpably against him, he should, 
nevertheless, have been able so to manipulate 
them as to drive France from the vantage-ground 
which she occupied and put her on her defenced 
before the bar of Europe. France was enrprieedl 
diplomatically as well as in a military sense. 
Her statesmen were as incompetent as her i 
Count Bismarck had settled his plan 
' months before," as he admitted, 
and he know that Prussia was " fully able to cope 
with France " in the art of diplomacy as well as 
of war. It was a repetition of the same tactics 
which had overthrown Austria in a fortnight's 
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campaign. In both cases Count Bismarck relied 
on a policy of alternate bullying and underhand 
stratagem. In both casea he succeeded in get- 
ting bis enemy to commit himself in secret, and 
then, when the Opportune moment arrived, he 
revealed the secret to the world. Some German 
writers seem to have an impression that Count Bis- 
marck has placed England nnder a debt of ever- 
lasting gratitude by the publication of the Secret 
Treaty concocted between himself and M. Benedetti. 
I fail to perceive the obhgation. Each Government 
has openly accused the other of having been the 
first to suggest the provisions of that scandalous 
document, and I do not see that Count Bis- 
marck's antecedents are such as to claim our 
exclusive confidence. It may be a weakness of 
mine, but I cannot help making compaiisons 
between some remarkable coincidences in Count 
Bismarck's political career. I remember a certain 
secret dispatch which Count Bismarck succeeded 
in worming out of Count Mensdorff, the Austrian 
Minister, in the end of 1864, while the quarrel 
between the two German Powers was brewing. 
The Austrian Minister had protested against the 
1 of the Elbe Duchies by Prussia. But 
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the PruBsiftn Btateaman is always ready oij 
Buch occasions with a frftnt offer to share tha 
spoils. Austria, unfortimately, was not aboT» 
the temptation of rising to the bait. In a con- 
fidential diapateh of December 21, 1864, Count 
Menadorff placed himself at the mercy of hia 
adversary by these two unguarded sentences :— • 
" Austria would only assent to the incorporatiraa 
of the Duchies with Prussia upon an equivalent 
augmentation of her own German territory being 
guaranteed to her. Austrian blood had not been 
shed for the sake of disturbing the balance flf 
power between the two great German States by 
one-sided aggrandizement." The game was now 
in Count Bismarck's hands. The Austrian dia« 
patch found its way, no one could tell how, into 
the Vienna Presse, and was thence transmittejl 
all over Germany. The suspicion of the Minor 
States was immediately roused, and some of them 
demanded from Count Mensdorff a declaration SB 
to the portion of German territory Austria aimej 
at annexing. The result was that Austria could 
no longer command the united support of hep 
usual allies in the Confederation. They dis- 
trusted her, and began acting independently. 
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This was precisely what Count Bismarck wanted. 
He first divided his enemies, and then beat them 
easily in detail. And this he accomplished by 
the Burreptitioua publication of a confidential dis- 
patch. 

I say, therefore, that I feel no gratitude what- 
ever to Count Bismarck for his share in the 
famous Draft Treaty. That he outwitted M. 
Benedetti and the Emperor Napoleon is nnqaes- 
tionable ; but I see no reason to doubt that the 
following extract from one of the French State 
papers, published last Aaguet, is substantially 
true, except the last sentence: — 

It was at Berlin that M, d6 Biamarcl, originating ideB,B 
the frst conception of which he now seeka to impnte to ns, 
Holicited in these terms the French Prince whom, in defiance 
of all customary roles, he now seeks to draw into the con- 
troversy : — 

" Ton desire," said he, " an impossible thing. Ton wish 
to take the Rhenish provinces, which are German. "WTij do 
yon not annei Belgium, where the people have the same 
origin, the same religion, and the same language as your- 
selves F I have already caused that to be mentioned to the 
Emperor : if he entered into my views, we would assist him 
to take Belgium. As for myself, if I were the master, and 
I were not hampered by the obstinacy of the Sing, it would 
be already done." 

These words of the PniBaian Chancellor have been, so to 
speak, literally repeated to the Coort of France by the 
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Cointe de Goltz. That ambaaaador was io little reticent | 
upon the subject that there are many witnesses who have 
heard him thua express himself. I will add that at the 
period of the Universal Exhibition the overtures of Pmaaia 
were inown to more than one high personage, who took not* J 
of them and still rememhered them. Moreover, it w 
B. mere passing notion with Count Bismarct, hnt truly a I 
concerted plan with which hia ambitions schemes w 
neoted, and he pursued his attempts to carry them out with 
a perseverance which is amply attested by his repeated 
excursions to France, to Eiarritz, and elsewhere. He failed ^ 
before the immovable wUl of the Emperor, who always 
refused to connect himself with a policy that was nnwortlm 
of his loyalty, 

I confess I am incretlulous about " the im-l 
movable will of the Emperor ; " but I knowl 
nothing in Count Bismarck's character or career 1 
■which obliges me to disbelieve the rest of the I 
passage. The only thing of which England haa J 
any certain knowledge is that two Governments, t 
which were professedly her allies, were plottin 
in secret against her. That does not seem to me:l 
a very strong motive for undying gratitude to 1 
either. 

1 think I may now venture to assume that I] 
have established the following points : — 

I. That the HohenzoUern candidature was a] 
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legitimate grievanoe to France, and was acknow- 
ledged to bo snch by the Neutral Powers. 

2. That the French G-overnment, in apiti 
sundry indiecretions which Count Bismarck 1 
terously used against it, really desired a pacific 
solution of the quarrel. 

3. That Count Bismarck got up the Hohen' 
-zollem intrigue with his eyes wide open to all the 
conseqnencea that have followed. 

4. That PrusBia never withdrew, directly or 
indirectly, the candidature of the Hereditaiy 
Prince of Hohenzollem, and that the eventual 
withdrawal of the Prince's candidature was made 
in such a way as to leave the grievance of France 
precisely where it was at the commeneemeut o: 
the quarrel. 

5. That, nevertheless, France etiU 
pacific solution, and solicited the good offices oj 
England for that purpose. 

6. That Count Bismarck rudely rejected thi 
mediation of England, and precipitated the wai 
by the gratuitous invention and publication of 1 
fictitious fracas at Ems between the King 0I 
Prussia and the French Ambassador. 

7. That the deliberate intention of Pr 
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provoke a war with France is proved ty otha 
circTimstances, and particularly by Count BiB? 
marck's rejection of repeated offers by France io9 
join in a policy of mutual disarmament. 

If these positions be admitted — and I thin 
they are capable of proof by documentary evi 
dence — it follows of course that Germany has n^l] 
right to inflict on France the penalty of 
unprovoked war," seeing that the war was really I 
provoked by Prussia. 

But why should Prussia desire a war witl(fl 
France ? We have frequently been told of latej 
and it is probably true, that Prussia has never ' 
forgiven France the humiliation she endured at 
the hands of the First Napoleon, and never a 
doned the hope of ultimate revenge. It is alsd 
certain that ever since Sadowa the Prnssian armw 
longed for an opportunity of measuring its sti-engtltj 
with that of France. That campaign revealec 
the perfection of the army organisation of Prussia 
and the splendour of its strategy to itself a 
as to the world, and Professor Max Miiller admitsjl 
in his letters to The Times, that "every (PmsaianH 
general was then for war against France." It isA^ 
aa undoubted fact, moreover, that Germany i 
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abandoned the hope of some day wrenching from 
France the two proTineea of Alsace and Lorraine. 

All this is true. Nevertheless, I will do Count 
Bismarck the juetice to express my helief that none 
of these considerations, nor all of them together, 
would have induced him to wage war against 
France. Count Bismarct is, ahove all things, a 
practical statesman, and it was not the mere glory 
of victory in war, stiU less any sentimental 
hankering after Alsace and Lorraine, that moved 
him to provoke a quarrel with France. Hia 
motive waB a much more mundane and prosaic 
one. He made war on France because he feared 
Germany. This may sound a paradox, but it ia 
only the paradoxical expression of an unqnestion- 
able truth. A very few words will suffice to 
explain this. 

The gravitation towards the supremacy of the 
reactionary Monarchy of Prussia, which set in 
throughout Germany after the Austrian campaign 
of 1966, haa had the effect of making many people 
forget that no country in Europe is more Liberal 
than Germany in the aspirations of its middle- 
class population. Nor is Prussia an exception to 
this observation. This was shown in the revolu- 
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tionary movement which shook all the thrones 1 
the Continent in 1848. The whole realm of I 
Junkerdom went down like a bank of reeds before | 
the onset of the German people, and the King of I 

Prussia hastened to save his Crown by a speedy \ 
capitulation. On the 18th of March in that j 
the population of Berlin came to blows with thft-1 
troops, and the latter were repulsed after a terrible. J 
conflict. When the reigning Monarch, the brothflr;i 
of the present King, saw the serious turn affairs ■■ 
had taken, he sought by timely concessiona to 
Conciliate his incensed people. He proclaimed 
through the streets of his capital that " Hence- 
forth Prussia is dissolved in Germany." This 
appeased the people, and they assembled in crowda 
to express their joy. But their satisfaction waaj 
doomed to be very ahort-Hved. Twenty thousand 
soldiers were quartered in BerHn under the com- 
mand of the present King, then Governor of,J 
Pomerania ; and while the unarmed citizens t( 
giving a somewhat tumultuous, but not disorderly, , 
expression to their joyful feelings, they were j 
suddenly charged by cavalry and fired on by the j 
infantry. A great many were kiUed, and the \ 
Crown PrineCj as he then was, fell under the sua- 
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f ^ieion of the multitude. He -was the recognized 
chief of the retrograde party, and this was perhaps 

; the only foundation for the popular suspicion. 

I The result, however, was that he was obliged to 

[ leave the country for a season ; and he was one 
of the many refugees who enjoyed at that time the 
hospitality of England. 

The events of that troublous time made a deep 

I impression on Count Bismarck. He was then 
about thirty-six years of age, and his feelings are 
thus described by his chattering Boswellian bio- 
grapher, Herr Hesekiel: — "He saw, sinking and 
destroyed, bulwarks and dykes he had held to be 
unassailable ; he palpitated with patriotic ardour 

I and manly sorrow, but he lost neither courage nor 
clear insight, like a true dykesman. It had 
hitherto been his office to protect the Elbe dykes 
against the Soods, and in a similajr character it 
was hia duty to act against the floods of revola- 

. tion. . . He passed as in a feverish dream 

j through the streets of the capital of his King, 
filled with threatening forms. He saw flags dis- 
played and colours flying unknown to him : 
Polish standards, tricolours of black, red and 
gold, but nowhere the ancient honoured flag of 
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Prussia." Count Bismarck waa at that time 
member of the Pmssian House of Eepresentativei 
and that House passed, in December, 1848, 
Liberal constitution, which received the Eoyal 
assent in spite of Herr Biemarck's Btrenuona 
opposition. Bismarck was also elected in the new 
Parliament, and be opposed with all his might the 
vote of the Second Chamber, adopting the Frank- 
fort Imperial Constitution. The King, howevi 
rejected the offer, which waa then made to him, 
the Imperial Crown of United Germany, becai 
the offer came from the people and not from 
princes and noblea. The following passage fri 
one of the speeches delivered by Deputy Bisi 
on that occasion expresses, in tolerably pli 
language, his opinion of a United Germi 
founded on Liberal and constitutional principlei 

The anaj haa no eDthuBiasm for the tricolom ; in it, ji 
in the rest of the people, vnU he found no longing J 
national regenpration. The ntims of Praeeia is aU-sygicuMt 
for it. These hoats follow the banner of black and 
white a.iid not the tricolonr : under the Uaci and white 

they joyfully die for their country The accents of 

the Prussian E^ational Anthem, the atraina of the Peaaaa 
and Hohenfriedberg March are well known and beloved 
among them. But I have never yet heard a Prasaian goldiai 
ting, "What is the Gurman Fatherland^" The i 
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i trhence this annj liaa Bprong, and of which the army is the 
titieat represeittathe .... does not need to see the Fmasiaii 
monarchy melt away in the filthy ferment of Bovth German 
immoriAity. We are Prassia/na, and Pruaeiaas wc wiU 
remain. I know that in these words I utter the creed of 
the German army, the creed of the majority of my fellow 
cotintrymen, and I hope to Ood that lee akall continiie 
FraKsiana wh-en this bit of paper* is forgotten Khe the 
wilhured leaves of autamn. 

Accordingly, when the present King of Pruasia 
ascended the Throne, and made Coiint Eiamarck 
his Prime Miniater, the latter set himself at 
once to re-organize the army. And when the 
Liberal majority in Parliament refused to pass 
his military budgets, he passed them over tlieir 
heads, in Tiolation of the Constitution, but with 
the sanction of the King. This went on till the 
thraldom of the Prussian House of Representa- 
I tives was forgotten in the blaze of Prussian vieto- 
. ries over Denmark and Austria. German Liberal- 
m, however, was again beginning to Uft up its 
head when the war against France came oppor- 
tunely to nip its nascent energies, 

And now I think I have explained the meaning 
of my paradox, that Count Bismarck made war 
on France because he feared Germany. He 

• The new Constitution. 
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Iuiow3 bis countrymen well^their doggedne 
purpose and their fanatical devotion to any ids 
that has once obtained a footing in their ima; 
nation. He found that he could nut successful 
resist the German yearning for a United Pathed 
land ; but he had not forgotten that a Prussiaa 
King had proclaimed, twenty years ago, in t^i 
atreeta of his capita], that "henceforth Pruss 
is dissolved in Gei-many." And HeiT Von Bid 
marck is determined to prevent that dis8oIuti(M 
if he possibly can. The unity of Germany wflJ 
certain to come to pass sooner or later. Tl^ 
events of 184S forced that conviction on Couj 
Bismarck's mind. He saw that another Europe^ 
commotion might have the effect of placing tl}i 
Imperial Cro'wn of Germany on the head of j 
non-Prussian Prince, and he recognized the win 
dom of anticipating what could not be preventec 
Austria must first be driven out of Germany, i 
the supremacy of Prussia must be seciu'ely ei 
blished. 

But even then the spectre of " Prussia dis-' 
solved in Germany" still haunted the imagination 
of Count Bismarck. Prussia was safe enough, 
from any recurrence of such a revolution aqj 
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' threatened to dissolve her in 1848. But there 
was the probability of another revolution which 
Count Biemarck deemed not leas dangerous to 
that Junkerism of which he had deeiareil hiniBelf 
"proud" to bear the name^the silent revolu- 
tion going on continually against despotism of 
every kind by the slow but certain operation of 
Liberal ideas. If Germany were allowed to 
achieve her unity by the ordinary process of 
national development, the fate of Junkerism was 
sealed. The militarism of Prussia would inevit- 
ably perish in the constitutionalism of a Liberal 
German Empire, and Prussia would thus end, 
after all, in being " dissolved in Germany." But 
Count Bismarck's motto is — -" We are Prussians, 
and Prussians we will remain." 

How was thja to be effected ? lu the first 
place, German Unity must be established incon- 
taetably by the sword of Prussia. In the second 
place, Prussia must have a pet-nianent excuse for 
maintaining her military supremacy and stifling 
the Liberal aspirations of the German Empire. 
The first part of the programme has been 
accomplished. King "William has accepted the 
Imperial Crown from the hand3 of his Princea 
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and nobles as the gaerdon of Tictory. The 
becond part is now in process of fiillilment , 
"When peace has been restored, and the German 
people have, in cooler mood, begun to compare 
their gains and losses, there will be an inevitable 
reaction against the Prussian military system. 
Even before this war that reaction had begun. 
The education of the civil population was felt to. 
be seriously interfered with by the compulsory 
soldiering of the whole male population, and all' 
the industrious occupations of the country aufi 
fered in various degrees. When the exeitem< 
of the war is over these considerations will re- .] 
assert their force. Count Bismarct has foreseen 
the danger, and is resolutely preparing himself tg. 
meet it. He is bent on seizing a portion of French 
territory, not in order to secure a safe frontier' 
against France, but as an ii-resistible argument: 
against the nascent Liberalism of Germany. The 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine will never b* 
forgiven by France ; and that is the very reasoa. 
why Count Bismarck insists on it. He means to 
hold the menace of French vengeance in terrorern 
over the Liberals of the German Empire. De- 
prived of her pro'vinces, France will watch her 
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opportunity to regain them, and as a provision 
against that danger Jnnterism must be maintained. 
In short, France must be robbed ia order that 
PniBsia may not be "dissolved in Germany." 
Thus the German Horse will find,* when too late, 
that he has made himself the slave of the Man 
whom he invited on his back to fight the Stag. 

It ia not yet too late for Germany to ponder 
these things ; but it may be too late a week hence. 
Alsace and Lorraine once hers by the Treaty of 
Peace, her honour is irrevocably committed to 
defend their possession against the possibility of 
Prench attack. Are the German people then 
prepared to barter their liberties for the sake of a 
sentimental fancy ? Must the inhabitants of 
Alsace and Lorraine be enslaved or expatriated 
because they belonged two centuries ago to the 
defonot German Empire ? That would be a sin- 
gular mode of proving to them how much their 
brethren in the Fatherland regretted their separa- 
tion from them. No ! no ! The sentimental 
idea will not hold water. It coUapses the moment 
you submit it to examination. The fact that the 
inhabitants of the coveted districts are of German 
blood is a very good reason why Germany should 
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consttlt their wishes ; but it is an odd reason ' 
for treating them like a herd of cattle, or like the 
slaves on a Cnhan plantation. All the profeE 
in Germany cannot persuade the world that any- 
thing but the coarsest lust of conquest can dio?J 
tate a proceeding so inhuman. 

But I may be told that the annexation i 
Alsaee and Lorraine Ie necessary in order \ 
secure G-ermany against the inveterate pugnticitj^ 
of her GaUic neighbour. Granting for the Baker I 
of argument that France has been so had : 
neighbour as German advocates have represented i ' 
her, it has yet to be proved that nothing short o£>j 
annexation will supply the safeguard which Ger- 1 1 
many alleges to be necessary for her safety. The.^ 
razing of the frontier fortresses would afford all^fl 
the security which Germany can need. Or if'' 
that is not sufficient to calm her unreasonable 
fears, the diatricts might be neutralized for military 
purposes. And if that is not enough to reassure 
the Fatherland, there is the proposal so mode- 
rately argued by the Comte de Gasparin in favour J 
of erecting Alsace into an independent neutral'^ 
republic* Germany is bound to show cause why J 

' La Bfipnbliqne Neutre d'Alaace. Par le Cte. Agenor * 
de Gaapariii. Geneve et Mle. 
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annexation is necesBary before she has recourse 
to the ultima ratio of the rights of eonqtiest. 

But I dispute the historical accuracy of the 
plea on which the G-ermans found their claim to 
annex Alsace and Lorraine — I mean the plea of 
security against French aggression. I cannot, 
of course, expect the G-ermans to accept my view, 
that the war was, in reality, provoked by Count 
Bismarck. But I may fairly ask them to believe 
that the French nation was innocent of aggressive 
intentions, since their own Emperor and his 
trusted Prime Minister, at the commencement 
of the war, deliberately and publicly acquitted 
the French people of any hostile designs against 
Germany. The following passage is from a 
speech delivered by the King of Prussia, at the 
opening of the North German Reichstag on the 
19th of July, the day on which the French 
Declaration of War was delivered : — 



If German; in past centuries has silentlj borne with bdcIi 
outrages Ttpoa ber rights and hononr, she did bo because in 
her disunion she knew not how strong she was. To-day 
when the banda of intellectnal and juat unity, which the 
wars of freedom began to draw together, bind the German 
I races indeed closer, and therefore more intimately — lo-day, 
loftaw (Ae a/rmamentB of Qermany no longer have an opening 
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to the eiiem/y — Oerma/ny posseeses in herself the loili and 
jiower to repulse renewed, acts of Fretu)h violence. 

This language is dictated by no boasting spirit; tha 
Confederate GoTernmouts and myself act m the full as- 
surance that victory and defeat rest with the Bulei gj 
Battles. We luive weighed with a steadfast gaze the re-; 
sponsibilitj which awuits before the Judgment Seat of Goil' 
and of man him who/o; fs two great and peace-loving peoplea 
in the kea/rt of Eji/rope vnto a deBostatting wa/r. The GTerman, 
as tceU as the ^enehpeople, both of them eqaaU/y enjoying 
and detirmg the blessings of Christiam dvilisation and in- 
creasing prosperity, ekonli be destined to amoreholy 
tlian the bloody one of arms. Yet the governing power 
Framee have frnoion hom to inork on the weU-halanced 
SHseeptible feelings of oar great neighbouring people by ealoa- 
lated m/isrepresentation for personal into'ests and passions. 

Count Bismarck, in a dispatch already quoted, 
bore equally strong testimony to the peacefolnei 
of the French people, and like the King, threw all' 
the responsibility of the war on the Imperial 
Government.* The Crown Prince of Prussia, too, 
proclaimed to the inhabitants of Nancy, 
through them to the whole of France, 
" Prussia was making war on the Emperor 
Napoleon, not on the French nation." And not 
till the Emperor Napoleon was a prisoner, and hia- 
Government deposed, did the Prussian Govi 
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meat hold the French people, as a nation, 
reBponsible for the war. If, after the capitulation 
of Sedan, Count Bismarck had held his hand, and 
put the distinetion, \rhich he and his master 
had wisely drawn betvreen the French Emperor 
and the French nation, to a practical teat, lie might 
there and then have secured a peace which wonld 
have won the gratitude of the French people and 
commanded the admiration of the world. Jules 
Favre distinctly offered to pay any war indemnity 
that Count Bismarck might think fit to impose, 
' though he repudiated at the same time, on behalf 
of France, all responsibihty for the origin of the 
war. But Count Bismai'ck made the cession 
of French territory a conditio sine qua noti of 
peace. He had planned the war for that very 
purpose, and it was not a durable peace, but 
a Btate of chronic enmity, which he wished to 
estabhsh between France and Germany, The 
passage which I have quoted above from the 
speech of King Wilham to the Prussian Heichstag 
has ako the additional value of proving that at 
he commencement of the war the King of Prussia, 
at least, contemplated no seizure of French ter- 
ritory. He saw clearly enough that the true 
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defence of Germany lay in the united front whiofi 
she was dow able, the first time for centuries, ' 
present to any foe who might be rash enongh 1 
aBsail her. 

It has been asserted, and the assertion haa| 
been repeated with increasing emphasis, thail 
France entered into the war on purpose to dial 
member Germany. Among others Mr. Horsmad 
committed himself to that view of the case in 1 
Epeeeh in the HouBe of Commons on the 17th \ 
this month. " France began the war," he saiffi 

" France invaded Germany Who made ten 

torial cession the prize of war ? Was it 
France ? " It is easy to ask a string of questioi 
anil then give an off-hand answer. But 
venture to say that Mr. Horaman will find it'l 
exceedingly hard to prove that " France madal 
territorial cession the prize of war." On tb6'^ 
23rd of July, four days after the declaration i 
war, the Emperor Napoleon issued a procIamaticMfl 
to the French nation, and in that proclamation^ 
he says expressly — "We do not make war onf 
Germany, whose independence we respect. Lef 
HB wish that the peoples who compose the greatl 
GarmaD Nationality may Fi'eely dispose of theif j 
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In the proclamation which he 
iBBued to the army on the 28th of the same 
month he says^" I am about to place myself 
at your head to defend the honour and the soil of 
the country." I know not, nor, I imagine, doea 
Mr. Horsman, what may have heen the secret 
intentions of the Emperor Napoleon in going to 
war with Germany ; but nothing can be more 
cei'tain than the absence of a tittle of evidence in 
favour of the as sumption that the Imperial 
Government " made territorial cession the prize 
of war." It is possible enough that such might 
have been the case if fortune had declared in 
favour of France ; at aU events, my cuuuaence 10 
the probity of the Emperor is not ao strong as to 
make me utterly disbelieve the possibility of such 
a thing. But of thia I feel certain, that the 
Emperor of the French would not have annexed 
an inch of German soil without consulting the 
feelings of the inhabitants. That was a part of 
his poUtical creed from which he never deviated. 
His devotion to the principle of a pUhhcite may 
have been a sincere conviction or a hypocritical 
pretence. But, in either case, it was a valuable 
testimony to the upward progress of political 
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morality. "When vice finds it necessary to pay J 
the homage of hypocrisy to virtae this mach i 
least — and it ia a great deal — ^ia clear, namely; 
that virtue has become the acknowledged rnle i 
human conduct. Now whatever we may think of 
Napoleon the Third, it is hot simple justice to.^ 
admit that in the course of his twenty yeoi 
reign he did more than any single man of ] 
generation to establish in the code of politicE 
morals the precious principle, that populatioij 
may rightly claim to be consulted before thei 
allegiance is claimed by an alien Goyernmest. I 
He annexed Nice and Savoy, but only after 
the suffrage of the inhabitants had sanctioned the 
transfer. And that makes all the difference. 

Now my quarrel with Prussia is that in claiming J 
to annex French territory, without consulting the \ 
population, she is driving back by many degrees I 
the civilization of the age. It is not that Germany' I 
declines to be the first to initiate a better poli^ J 
than the received one—" to set a new and bettear.j 
example to all future conquerors," as Mr. Edward I 
Freeman puts it.* It is that ehe openly repadiates- J 



• See his letter in the J'uH Sfaff GaidU of Feb. IC. 
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a principle which had taken its place in the an" 
formulated morality of modem Europe, and sets 
at naught, in particular, the example set her by 
the nation she has conquered. The examples 
which Mr. Freeman has adduced in justification 
^_ of Count Bismarck's policy are nothing to the 
^H purpose. " Normandy or Brittany," for aught 
^H I know, may be " unanimous or nearly so 
^H in favour of a king, while some other large 
^H district, say Aquitaine or Languedoc, is unanimous 
^H or nearly so in favour of a republic." The 
^1 majority would, of course, have a right to claim 
^K. the submission of the minority. The North 
^H American States forced back the Confederate 
^H States into the Union, and England does not hold 
^H Ireland by the unanimous consent of the Irish 
^H people, or India by the unanimous consent of its 
^H many tribes. 

^H I admit all this ; but I fail to see the point of 

^H the analogy in any of the instances to which Mr. 
^H Freeman has appealed. I suppose he would 
^H admit that nations are capable of an organic ex- 
^H istence, and may be contemplated as individual 
^H entities, each having one soul, bo to speak, 
^H diffused through its various members, and buikHng 
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up the whole on a type which is sui pencris, and 9 
easily recognized aa such. The growth of anatio: 
is as mysterious as the growth of the several iit 
dividuals who compose it. It proceeds on law 
which are as real as those which govern tb( 
development of the human frame. It move^ 
among a mass of heterogenous elements, assi 
iating or rejecting, ty an infallihle pro 
selection, what helps or mars the formation of i1 
system. And this capacity of men to grow, hjt 
the attraction of invisible afRnities, into 
corporate existence round a common centre of hioA 
is acknowledged in the ordinary usages of human .] 
language. Such phrases aa " national life,"'fl 
" national literature," " national progress," 
" national decay," and the hke, assume the point -^ 
ou which I am insisting. 

This being granted, then, it follows, 
matter of course, that the body politic at large-j 
has an inherent right to coerce the obedience o£^ 
separate the connection of any of its recalcitranlK 
members. But because a nation may thus a>cb\ 
within the circumference of its own being it doea i 
not follow that a foreigner has a right to dismember ^ 
it for hie own benefit or pleasure. Professor Max ' 
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Miiller aBBerts broadly " that it would be atibver- 
aive of the cardinal principles of public right to 
allow an unprovoked war to be atoned for by a 
pecuniary fine." Passing by the asBumption 
that the war in question is "an unproyoked war," 
I object that this alleged "cardinal principle" 
has no authority to sanction it beyond Professor 
Mas Miiller's ipse di3:it. I maintain, on the con- 
trary, that to inflict a permanent disfigurement 
upon your fallen foe is nothing else but the appli- 
cation to national quarrels of the scalping system 
of savage warfare. 

Now let us try Mr. Freeman's illustrations by 
the teats I have laid down, and the vahdity of 
which nobody, I suppose, would contest. America 
had a right to force back into the Union the 
seceding States of the South, and France has a 
right to compel the unwilling submission of Nor- 
mandy or Aquitaine, on the sufBcient plea, in 
each case, that the private judgment of the sepa- 
rate parts must yield to the collective judgment 
of the whole. But how does this prove that Ger- 
many has a right to tear away from the living 
body of France two provinces wliieh 
through all their nerves with French hfe ? 
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Nations, however, may have outlying territorit 
which do not breathe the common life of th( 
nation, and which cannot be regarded as codbJ 
tuting, in any true sense, a portion of its integrity. 
These may be severed from it without violating 
what I trust will yet he acknowledged as a funda' 
mental principle in poUtical ethics. If Prussia, 
example, were to annex Pondicherry or Algerii 
whatever we might think of her conduct on polil 
cal grounds, it wonld shock our conscience far lei 
than the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
strip of territory which we took away from 
Russia at the close of the Crimean War is anothe); 
instance in point. It illustrates my priQcipIgd 
hut does not help Mr. Freeman's argument. B 
belonged to the Russian Empire, but was no pnz^J 
of the Russian nation. It is no Ulustration, therat-] 
fore, of what Germany proposes to do. Neither j; 
Oude — another of Mr. Freeman's examples. Thoi 
Eastern principalities are rather aggregations 
human atoms than organic national existences, am 
■whether the annexation of any of them is defen- 
sible or not on other grounds, it certainly does 
not belong to the same category as the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine. Mr, Freeman, in fact^ 
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mistakcB the point of the objection which he has 
Bet himself to combat. The question at issue is 
not the right or wrong of transferring a popula- 
tion from one Grovernment to another without 
consulting them. Nor ia it a question whether 
the new GoTemment has a right to enforce their 
submission if they rebel. These are questions 
which must be judged on their own merits and 
according to the circumstances of each particular 
case. The point in debate is really this : whether 
it is not a retrograde step in civilization for a 
conqueror to amputate an integral portion of a 
nation, which the fortune of war has placed at his 
mercy, against the vehement desire both of the 
nation at large and of the amputated portion 
in particular. I beUeve that it is, and that 
no civilized power has been guilty of a similar 
outrage since the flagitious partition of Poland. 
Mr. Freeman's argument, therefore, evades the 
real objection to the policy of Prussia, and he ' 
can hardly be serious in citing Ireland as one 
of his illustrations. Is there no difference be- 
tween making the best of a state of tilings, which 
' we have inherited by seven centuries of prescrip- 
tion, and creating, of sot purpose, an Irish Difli- 
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cnHy in the I&tter half of the nineteenth 
Even the most ardent Irish repealer wonld hardly 
maintain that the complete severance of Ireland 
from England at this time of day would not carry an 
untold amount of misery and injustice in its train. 
It ■would be a social and pohtical reTolution of tiie 
first magnitude ; and Governments ought to tl 
twice before they open the floodgates of a revolai 
tion of that sort. Besides, it is a mere assump- 
tion that the majority of the Irish desire complete 
severance from England. But it is no assuiu] 
tion, but a patent fact, that the majority of 
population of Alsace and Lorraine detest the u 
of annexation to Germany. 

The annexation of Alsace and Lorraine 
these circumstances will be a etain on t] 
escutcheon of the new German Empire whi< 
no amount of sophistry will suffice to wash 
And it will be a dangerous acquisition too. Tl 
mutilation inflicted on her by Germany will 
duee France to cast about for alliances that 
help her to avenge her wrongs. This maj 
the policy of Count Bismarck, as I have alreac 
indicated. But will it suit the welfare of the 
Gennan nation? Is Germany bo strong that 
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can afford to isolate herself from the goodwill of 
the rest of Europe ? Tha annexation of the 
French provinces will certainly consummate 
that isolation. Eussia may possibly ally herself 
with Germany for awhile. But the alliance can- 
not be a lasting one, for it will be founded on 
motives of mutual jealousy or the premeditation 
of some lawless design ; and no alliance of that 
kind can be relied upon in the hour of danger. 
No : the Powers which are certain to form an 
alhance at no distant period Eire Russia and 
France, and that alliance will hode no good to 
Germany. The Fatherland may not always have 
a Bismarck to outwit the rulers and diplomatists 
of France, nor a Moltke to conduct the strategy 
of her armies. In such a contingency the natural 
ally of Germany would be England, with her 
victorious fleet and her re-organized forces. But 
England will never again be found fighting hy 
the side of Germany while the latter holds two 
millions of human beings in slavery by the Rhine 
and the Moselle. And in taking this course England 
will have no selfish aims or sordid ambitions. If, 
indeed, her policy were dictated by those material 
considerations which foreign politicians so freely 
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impute to her, she wonld welcome with delij 
the diamemberment of France, knowing that i 
will secure her an eager ally whenever she ms^a 
happen to want one. German unity is not ; 
achieved, and the day may come when Germany^ 
will rue the absence of England from her eidtft 
The star of France is at this moment below 1 
horizon ; but, after all, her case is not 
desperate as was that of Germany in general, i 
Prussia in particular, at the beginning of this cei 
tury. Then, according to the German historiqi) 
of the French Revolution, Vou Sybel, it was i 
open question "whether, perhaps after an entir 
dismemberment of Prussia, the remnant of Gee* 
many might become a province of the House c 
Lorraine." It is now, perhaps, the turn 
France to be dismembered. But Germany ■ 
do well to remember that there is a Nemesis i 
every act of injustice, which will, sooner or late 
redress the balance. The sins of nations, no les^w 
than those of individuals, are " sure to find theial 
out." Hers has found out France, and Germany 
is the appointed instrument of her chastisement. 
But Germany's turn will come in its season i 
too, in the pride of her prosperity shall forgei 
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that ''righteousness exalteth a nation" and that 
*' sin is a reproach to any people/' God's moral 
laws cannot be broken with impunity, nor is it true 
that He is always " on the side of the great bat- 
talions." He may paralyse their strength, or 
raise against them battalions still greater, as the 
French people have learnt to their cost. It may 
be necessary perhaps that France should drink 
the cup of humiliation to the dregs ; but woe to 
him who puts the cup to her lips. " They that 
spoil thee shall be a spoil, and all they that prey 
upon thee will I give for a prey." The French of 
to-day are expiating the crimes of the first Empire, 
and perhaps of the second also. A future genera- 
tion of Germans may yet have to atone for the 
perfidy and excesses of Count Bismarck. 



APPENDIX 

Four Letters to the Editor of " The Ty^y.%'' published 
under the heading^ "Is Peace Possible ?" 

t 

" The Times I' Thursday^ October 27, 1870. 

I. 

To THE Editor of " The Times." 

Sir, — In the interesting letter of your distin- 
guished correspondent "M. M./' I observe two 
assertions which seem to me open to criticism. 
He says that France " attacked Germany with 
the avowed purpose of annexing German soil." 
I have little doubt that if France had been vic- 
torious, she would have annexed German soil ; 
but certainly that was not the " avowed, purpose " 
of the French Government when it entered on the 
war ; on the contrary, it disavowed foreign con- 
quest. Its . " avowed purpose " was to guard 
itself against the alleged aggressive intentions of 
Prussia. 

Your correspondent may reply that, if not by 
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the French Government, certainly by the French 
Preaa, the Rhine frontier was claimed aa the 
legitimEite fi-iiit of a victorious war on the part of 
France. Bat then " M. M." himself admits that 
" German statesmen and German poets " have 
for a long time "claimed back" Alsace and 
Lorraine ; and the remarkable letter which you 
have published in The Times of to-day from 
General Ducrot to General Trochu ia one of 
many proofs that the re-conqueat of Alsace and 
Lorraine has entered as serioualy into the plans 
of the Prussian Government as the conquest of 
the Ehine frontier has entered into the plans of 
the Government of France. 

Tour correspondent's second assertion is, that 
" neither now nor at any time has Germany 
been influenced by the greed of conquest." And 
he adds, that " the conquest of territory in- 
habited by people who are not German in 
national sentiment is an idea abhorrent to the 
German mind." 

If " M. M." could convince the English people 
on this point, he would recover for Germany 
much of the English sympathy which has been 
waning since the capitulation of Sedan. But 
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bow docs he reconcile his assertioii irith ins jsv- 
Wout) admission, that the recovery ot Alsaoe ftsd 
Lurraine hue been for long the dav-dream of 
(ic-rmiLU etatesmen and poets? Aleaoe and 
niiiio. whatever they may be in the maimer 
ttxii and lunguage, are certainly not " German icf 
iialiunul Sfiitiment." Professor iTeitschke. of 
I If iilnllierg, has recently published a pamphlet 
in favour of annexing Alsace and Lorraine. 

lu that pamphlet he admits that Metz 
Ik'lfiirt uro " ulmoBt entirely French " in b 
lie well an in language ; hnt he aaks seomfnlly, 
" Are wu to renounce these two strongholds for 
ttiD Hake of an untitnable dogma?" In other 
worils, ouusiderations of race and " national 
HGutiinunt " iiro all paramount when Germany 
wuuttj a litroug frontier, and they are " an mt- 
tunablo dogma " when France T\^ants a Btroi 
frontier. 

If " M. U." could persuade his countrymen 
Huuopt a peace on Bome such basis as The Timi 
hftH consiatuntly advocated, he would be a bene- 
factor to Europe ; but if Germany will insist on 
the absorption of Alsace and Lorraine, irrespei 
tively of the wishes of the inhabitants, it will 
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a difficult task to convince neutral nations that 
" neither now nor at any time has Germany been 
influenced by the greed of conquest." And a 
peace concluded on such a basis will be nothing 
better than a truce, of which the effect will be to 
keep all Europe in a state of armed preparation 
for the renewal of the conflict. 

ScHUTiTOR. 

" The Times," Tuesday, November i, 1870. 
II. 
To THE Editor of "The Times." 
Sir, — I cordially accept the aBsuranee of 
"M. M," that "his object in writing to you is 
not controversy, but peace," No one who recog- 
nizes bis initials would think of crediting him 
with any other object. I trust be will believe 
that my object is as pacific as bis own, and I 
will add that I heartily sympathized with 
Germany at the commencement of the waj, and 
that I wish to do so still. It was in order that I 
might do so, without hesitation, that I asked 
" M. M." to clear up some difficulties which at 
present impede the free flow of my sympathy for 
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I tJink Un for hk Idnfij 
iMt it does not ^nle vtufr ^ and, *^ 
p wauMJ on, I viH gnc ^? n«Bms »■ linefly 
I eui. 

" V. If." appealed, atkd etfll appeals, to Alsaee 

and XxHTaine as a ca{atal proof thai " Uw con- 

Ifaest of tezritaty iohaiikd \j pec^le vbo ai« 

Pxit Genaan in senttncatt is aa idea afabcsrait to 

Uie Gennaii mind." He admits, I tbink, that 

the idea of reeoTenng these fn>Tiiie«s had Bever 

departed &om the dreams (A German poete, or 

from the schemes of German statesmen ; and be 

«oold admit that its poets and stateaoen, irben 

I tiiej agree, may fairly be assDmed to lepcesenl 

the general feelings of a nation. 

" M. il.'s" argnment, therefOTe, comes to 
The national sentiment of Germanv has alwai 
demanded the re-eonqnest of Alsace and Lorraine; 
but inasmnch as the Germans hare never waged 
war for the purpose of realizing that eentimnit, 
the proof is clear, that foreign eonqneat is " an 
idea abhorrent to the German mind." Bat 
sorely another conclasion, at least as natm^l and 
as obvions, follows from " M. M.'s " premii 
namely, that Germany has now, fen- the first 
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since ahe lost her two provinces, been in a 
position to wage a tolerably safe war for their 
recovery. At all events, the French may fairly 
claim the benefit of "M. M.'h " argument. It ia, 
unfortunately, true that the extension of her 
frontier in the dii'ection of the Ehine has entered 
as much into the dreams of Frenchmen as the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine has entered into 
the national sentiment of Germany. StiU, France 
has never made war on Germany for the avowed 
purpose of pushing her frontier to the Ehine, 
and it is certain that such a war would 
not have received the sanction of the present 
generation of Frenchmen fiiirly represented. Out 
of 89 departments only 11 approved the war. 

The truth is, that the real causes of war are 
seldom or never its avowed causes, and therefore 
it ia not much to the purpose to prove that the 
" conquest of foreign territory is abhorrent to 
the German mind." An astute ruler will never 
find it difficult to dissemble the real cause under 
some pretext which will appeal to the passions of 
the multitude, "We all remember the ardour 
with which Germany rushed to arms in 1863, to 
rescue the Germans of Schleswig-Holstein from 
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the tyranny of Denmark, but " M. M." is toes' 
aagaoiouB and too ■WGll-informed to believe ihoA 
the rescae of a handful of oppressed GermaIls^1 
was the real motive of those who pulled the 
strings behind the scenes. When the Dute of 
Augustenburg had served the purpose of Count-— 
Bismarck, he was swept contemptuously ont of thaj 
way, and the people of Sehleswig-Holstein wert 
sternly forbidden to have any opinion of \ 
own on the subject. In the same way, it was^J 
not the desire of France for the Rhine provinces, 
it was not even the nomination of a Prussiatt'l 
prince for the Spanish throne, that indnced j 
France, as a nation, to give its sanction to the' I 
war against Prussia. What roused France to j 
fever heat was the telegraphic news from Berlin, 
that an insult had been offered to the honomr of" I 
France in the person of her ambassador. As if 
turned out, no insult had been offered ; but who^-j 
originated the report of which the Government of n 
France made such fatal use ? The only thing ] 
certain is that the report issued from Berlin ; 
and two of the despatches of the British am- 
bassador at Berlin, published in July, have left 
on ray mind an unpleasant impression that ' 
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Biamarck was as anxious for the war as Napoleon, 
though he cleverly contrived, as in the case of 
Aastria in 1866, to throw the onus of declaring 
war on his antagonist. 

I had no idea of making "M. M." responaihle for 
what Professor Treitachke had written. I cited 
Professor Treitschke to show that the idea of 
foreign conquest was not so " ahborrent to the 
German mind" as "M. M," thinks, and for that 
purpose the quotation was to the point. 

I will make no further reference to the Treaty 
of Prague than to aay that I have a distinct 
recollection of the circumstances to which " M. M." 
refers, and that I retain my opinion. 

Is "M. M." correct in saying that "all right- 
minded people, whatever their national or political 

bias may he, can honestly agree that it 

would he subversive of the cardinal principles of 
public right to allow an unprovoked war to be 
atoned for by a pecuniary fine " ? 

To pass by the assumption that the war was 
altogether " unprovoked ; " is it true to aay that 
if peace were made to-morrow on the basis of a 
war indemnity, a " pecuniary fine " would repre- 
sent all the inmishmeut inflicted on France? 
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" M. M." forgets her myriads of desolate hoi 
her ruined towns, her biuTit villages, her extin- 
guished industries, and, above all, her humiliation, 
unparalleled in the annals of modem war. I do 
not, however, contend that Germany would b© 
guilty of a great wrong by annexing some of the 
territory she has conquered ; and I think it woi 
be criminal on the part of France to refuse pei 
now on such a basis. AH I can say is that, Iqd 
annexing Alsace and Lorraine, Germany will ha^ 
lost a grand opportunity of raising Europe to 
higher standard of international morality than 
has hitherto prevailed, and will have done bO| 
without any adequate compensation. It is lu 
too much to say, that, if Germany were mag< 
nanimously to set the example of repellin] 
invasion without claiming a slice of the enemy' 
territory by way of reprisal, we should see thi 
dawn of a new era in civilization. The verdii 
of 78 French Departments out of 89 against 
war proves that the development of commerce is 
a safer guarantee for peace than the ramparts of 
frontier fortresses. French colonels might vapour 
for another war to wipe out the humiliation of- 
Sedan and Metz ; but their vapouring would 
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prove of no more avail than the futile threats to 
avenge Waterloo. The case will be different, 
however, if, in addition to a great military 
disaater, and the ruin of the nation, France sees 
a portion of her population crying to her for help 
against the oppressor, and for restoration to what 
they, at least, will consider their country. 

SCEUTATOR. 



* The Times," Monday, November 7, 1870. 



To THE Editob op " The Times." 
Sib, — ^Tour correspondent "M. M," is a very 
skilful as well as a courteous controTersialiat. I 
admire the art with which he has fastened on two 
expressions of mine as if they contained the gist 
of the controversy, while he passes hy, as if they 
were mere oh'der dicta, what I put forward as the 
very marrow of my argument. 

I appear to have said (for I have not my letter 
by me) that " Germany would not be gmlty of a 
great crime by annexing some of the territory she 
has conquered," and that " it would be criminal 
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OD the part of Franca to refuse Peace now 
such terms." 

Now, in the fii-st place, in saying thai 
Germany would not be guilty of a. great crime, I 
implied that she would be guilty of some 
In the second place, the sentence which followed 
the two admissions which " M. M." has quoti 
with BO much satisfaction clearly showed thatj 
when I acquitted Germany of " a great crime 
I was judging her by what I regarded as a loi 
and faulty standard of public morality, for 
added that, in annexing some portion of Freni 
territoiy, Germany would certainly lose a nob] 
opportunity of elevating the standard of intemq;*] 
tional morality. It i8 not so very long ago 
it was considered within the rights of a Christii 
conqueror to enslave his captives. Grotiua di 
not hesitate to affirm that it is not contrary 
the natural rights of war to enslave vanqaiahi 
and to Idll captive, enemies. But he goes on 
explain that "we are often said to have a ri( 
to do this or that because we may do it with 
punity," which is "different from doing it rightlyj 
What I complain of, therefore, is that Germi 
fleems determined to regulate her conduct by 
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iow morality— a morality jastified by the tech- 
nical rights of the conqueror, but not justified by 
that high Christian morality which Germany 
claimed for herself and denied to France at the 
commencement of the war. In seeking to dis- 
member France and to annex an imwiUing 
population, Germany is now doing the very thing 
which she denounced France -for doing. Is it 
surprising that many persons who sympathized 
with Germany three months ago are sorely dis- 
appointed at this discrepancy between preaching 
and practice ? And here let me state the facts in 
respect to a point which has been the subject of 
mach dotibt and mutual recrimination. It has 
been repeatedly asserted, and as often denied, 
that the King of Prussia, at the beginning of the 
campaign, declared that he was making war on the 
Emperor of the French, not on the French 
nation. ' The King certainly did not say so in bo 
many words ; and yet I think I can prove that 
the honour of Prussia is really committed to the 
line of pohcy attributed to King William. The 
"Kin g of Prussia's words are as follows :— 

"We, WilUam, Kiog of Frnssia, make known the following 
to tlie inhttbitanta of tbe French territoriea occupied bj the 
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Gfflnnan armieB: The Emperor Napoleon, having made, by 
land and sea, an attack on the German nation — which _ 
deaired, and still desires, to lire ia peace with the Prenoh 
people^I have asBuraed the coramaDd of the German arm 
to repel this aggression, and I have been led by military ci 
cnmatanoea to crosa the frontiers of France. I am wagiog 
war against French soldiers, not against French citizenaJ 
The latter, conBef[nentlj, will continue to enjoy secnrity fo^ 
their persons and property so long as they themselves s 
not by hostile attempta against the German troopa depnTfl 
me of the right of aoeording them my protection. 

Then follows a reference to Bpecial regulations. ] 
for the payment of such requisitiona as the Ger- 
mans might be obliged to demand for the aapport 
of their troops. 

Now, when we consider that this Proclamation] 
■was addressed especially to the inhabitants 
Alsace, I think it is not a Tiolent inference to say 1 
that it does seem to contain a promise of recroea- 
ing " the frontiers of France " when the aggres- 
sion had been repelled. The inhabitants of,| 
Alaaee are expressly addressed as " French 
people," and it is as an integral portion of *' the 
French people " that Germany, according to King . 
"William, " desires to live at peace " with them. 

But we are not left to inference as to the pro- 
fessed intentions of Prussia at that time. The; ' 
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King's proclamation is dated the 11th of Angust, 
and is published in The Times of AnguBt 12. 
Within a week of that time the Crown Prince 
issued a proclamation in which he said, in so 
many words, that Germany waa at wax, not with 
France, but with the Emperor Napoleon. The 
proclamation is given in the letter of your Special 
Correspondent at the Head-Quarters of the Crown 
Prince, dated "Nancy, August 19," and published 
in The Times of August 30. The first sentence 
in the proclamation is, " Germany makes war on 
the Emperor, not on the people of France." 

Now, it is this maaking of sinister intentions 
under fair professions untU the time for throwing 
off the mask has arrived that has caused such 
widespread and profound distrust in the policy of 
Count Bismarck. Another illustration of the 
same trait in Prussian diplomacy is afforded by 
that still unexplained incident at Ems which 
" M. M." passes over with such dexterity. From 
Berlin it was telegraphed all over Europe that 
the ambassador of France had aflronted the "Ki ng 
of Prussia in a place of public resort, and that 
the King, instead of answering him, turned round 
to one of hia suite and bade him tell M. Benedetti 
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that the King " could not receive him again." 
Your ovm able Correspondent at Berlin told the 
public of England how the news of this incident 
made the whole population of Berlin wild with 
excitement : — 

There was but one opinion as to tbe manly and wortby 
conduct of the King; there was but one determination to 
follow his example, and take up the gauntlet flung into their 
face. By 10 o'clock the square in front of the Royal Palace 
was crowded with an excited multitude. Hurrahs for the 
King, and cries of " To the Rhine ! " were heard on all sides. 
Similar demonstrations were made in other quarters of the 
town. It was the explosion of a long pent up anger. 

Now let it be remembered that this momentous 
piece of news, fraught with such dire conse- 
quences, was first published in the Norddeutsche 
Zeitung, Count Bismarck's organ, and that it was 
thence telegraphed all over the world; and we 
need not wonder at the excitement which it caused 
in France, an excitement still more intensified by 
a subsequent telegram, which announced that the 
Emperor Napoleon had demanded an apology 
from the King of Prussia. Let it be remembered, 
too, that after the withdrawal of Prince Hohen- 
zollem by his father, Lord A. Loftus called on 
Count Bismarck to congratulate him ofi the re- 
establishment of the peace of Europe. And 
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what was BiBmarck'a reply ? He said, " he did 
not think there "would be peace," that " Prussia 
was fully able to cope with Trance," and that the 
Sing had offended Germany by being too civil to 
the French ambassador. Immediately afterwards 
came the news of the Ems incident, and of the 
declaration of King William to an address from 
Hamburg that he had " spoken the decisive 
word." 

All this was previous to the open rnptnre 
between France and Prussia ; and in the declai'a- 
tion of war by the French Government afterwards 
it was made a subject of special complaint that a 
" notification had been made to the Cabinets of 
the refusal to receive the Emperor's ambassador, 
and to enter into new explanations with him," To 
this the Prussian Government immediately replied 
that " it was but a gratuitous invention. The 
alleged notification to the Cabinets was never 
made, and the King never refused to treat with 
the French ambassador." 

But who was the author of the " gratuitous 
invention"? It first appeared in Count Bismarck's 
organ, and to it is directly due the present de- 
plorable war. 
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" M. M." asks me if I " can bring forward otA 
word from any German statesman or poet of note's 
during the last ^j years in support of a xen\ 
conquest of Elsass," Tour correspondent hasi 
me at a disadvantage here, for he is familiar witlv j 
the literature of Germany, while my acquaintancS I 
with it is very meagre. Still, I think I can 
return some answer to his challenge. After the I 
faU of the First French Empire at Waterloo, the] 
statesmen who represented Germany in the nego-. I 
tiations for peace claimed the right of di 
of Alsace and Lorraine, irrespectively of thtf'S 
wishes of the other Allied Powers. It was nofcj 
a claim that the other Powers should hand thel 
provinces over to Germany as conquered territorj^ '] 
and on certain conditions, hut that Germany 1 
should he left free to deal with them as shej 
listed. 

" M. M." must also be aware that the Press ofcj 
Germany since 1866 has teemed with publicaiJ 
tions in favour of the re-conquest of AlBace 1 
Lorraine. Take the following by way of exam-t9 
pie : — 

" After the events of last year (1866) it is easy to foreBca, '\ 
withoat the gift of prophecy, that Germany will shortly b^fl 
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nited under a Btrong sceptre— ^the sceptre of Pmsaia; Wt 
we prophesy not only the Germany of to-day, but all Germany 
aefar as tlie German ion^ue ie ksard. Germany is abont to 
he nnited, not under the enervated Hapshurg, hut under the 
flourishing HoheazoUern. The no a -Germ an Austria ia 
conquered; the Southern States will join; the t^n-iti/n/ 
Germany stUl wants will, in the coui'se of things, he wrested 

m, foreign iide. A second Phceniir, Germany will rise, a 
Bohd confederation, from her ashes ; the Emperor Barbarossa 

!, in tlie person of Frederick William the Fifth of Prnssia, 
wield the German sceptre, as a. Protestant Princo. over a, 
leaj^ne of States with full freedom of oonscienea. Bui the 
German Proteslani element must previously fight a terrible 
hatSe with ihe French Caiholic one for the lung-disputeil 
wupremncy. The French Cathoho element la rotten to the 
core, undermined hte Austria ; while Germany ia strong, 
■nnited, and will represent & power not easy to be resisted. 
Franix will defend herself — her national honour w at stakn ; 
the wiU also haoe to fight for her faith and for her possession 
of the German prooiTteeg of Ahace and Lorraine. 

This extract is from a Berlin publication of the 
year 1867. Its title ia, " The Immediate Future 
of all the European States : Prophecies for the 
Coming Year; byF. 8. von Hirschfeld." After all, 
it ia not with me, but with hia own countrymen, 
that "M. M." must settle the question as to the 
long continued cry of Germany for the re-conquest 
of Alsace and Lorraine. There lies before me at 
this moment the third edition of a pamphlet pub- 
lished thia year at Leipsic, and entitled " Elsaes 
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and Lorraine: by Adolf Schmidt." On page 69 
find the following passage, which seems to 
about as complete an answer as can well be imi 
ined to " M. M.'s " challenge. After complaining 
that England prevented Germany from taking 
Alsace and Lorraine at the peace of Pai'is, the 
author proceeds as follows 

Public opinion in Germany, jotiTiials like the Ith< 
Merc»ry, newspapers, pamphlets, patriots of every rai 
poets and public men, statesmen and soldiera — all gave 
the lawful aim (of re-conquering Alsace and Lorraine) 
complete satisfaction, a nnanintoas expression, never before 
experienced. E. M. Arndt and Gorrea lent themselves 
unceasingly to thix demand. From ereiy soul resounded, iha 
words of Schenkendorf: 

" Doch dort an den Vogesea 
Lioglit ein vcrlomes Gat; 
Da gilt es denteches Bint 
Tom HSllenjoch za losen." 
The number of those who might ha^e been willing to CM)^' 
tent themselves with Alsace were gradually vanishing. 
Almost every one who could find opportunity to speak 
demanded back, besides Alsace, Lorraine, including the thl 
bishoprics and the Imperial cities of Metz, Toul, &o. 

The English of the verse quoted by the aul 
from Schenkendorf is as follows :— 
" Over beside the Vosges, 
There lies a lost estate, 
Gorman blood mudt redeem it 
Prom the yoke of hell." 
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- Now I submit that this picture of German 
sentiment is a very different thing from the 
pensive look of innocent regret which is all that 
"M. M." win allow u8 to attribute to his Father- 
land. I may add that Adolf Schmidt peremptorily 
denies the right of England to have any voice 
in the matter, because, forsooth ! it was not 
England, but Germany, which conquered at 
Waterloo. 

Taking the Hohenzollem intrigue and all the 
other circuraatances of the case into conBideration, 
I cannot think that the war was absolutely 
" unprovoked " on the part of Prussia. 

There are other points in " M. M.'s " letter 
which I should Uke to notice, but I cannot tres- 
pass at greater length on your valuable space. 
Let me, however, say one word in reply to 
"M. M.'s " illustration about the two jewellers. 
Would the jeweller whose shop was broken into 
be justified not only in knocking the burglar down 
and compelling him to pay the damages, but, in 
addition, in breaking into his shop and carrying 
off some of his jewellery, by way of making him 
keep the peace in future ? Would not such au 
application of the lex taliouis be more likely to 
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breed lawleasnesa than to atimulate a desire fc^ 
peace ? Yet Buch is the advice which your ab^ 
and estimable correspondent " M. M." giyee i 
Germany. Scectator. 



' T/ie Thnes," Monday, November ig, 



To THE Editor op " The Times," 

Sib, — " M, M." does me a great deal more, 1 
himaelf a great deal less, than justice. He !#■ 
probably the only one of your readers who haff 
discovered in my letters any indication of "thfir^ 
very brand of Exealibui'," and certainly he is thiC 
only one who can find in his own any proof thaj^ 
he "can only handle a wooden sword." l^j 
indeed, he has chosen to nse a weapon of saclf 
soft material, I, at least, have no doubt that ll6^ 
has done so partly from confidence in bis own 
superior skill, and partly becanse he is generously 
more intent upon disarming his adversary thanj 
on wounding bim. If I have made ' 
thruets which show a love of Tictory rather thi 
a love of truth," I am sorry for it, and I shall i 
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my beet to avoid that temptation in the observa- 
tions which I shall now make on his last letter. 

K we C£in only get rid of all irrelevant eon- 
jsiderationB I think the controversy between 
"M. M." and myself may he reduced to very 
harrow limits, and I shall, therefore, begin by 
Lendeavouring to clear the ground of all matter 
that does not necessarily belong to the eaacnee 
of the argument. 

To that category belongs the iu quoque with 
■which "M. M," introduces his last reply, I am 
not concerned to defend the policy of England on 
all occasions. I have no doubt that a great deal 
of it is indefensible. But docs " M. M." seriously 
suppose that the annexation of the Punjaub can 
bear any comparison with the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine? " M. M." may argue 
that the EngHsh have no business at all in India ; 
but if he admits their i-ight to be there, he can 
hardly deny that a population of 20,000, in the 
midst of a population of 200,000,000, may he 
excused for taking securities for peace against an 
aggressive neighbour, which would be quite inap- 
plicable in the case of European nations. Be- 
sides, the population of the annexed territory 
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bare never manifeEted any great relnctaiicd 
their change of masters ; on the contrary, thej 
are among the most loyal of onr snhjec-ts, and 
hate more than once Tolonteered to fight ottt- 
battles in India and elsewhere. Is " M. 3C' 
Bangnine enongh to believe that a similar rei 
iFonld follow the annexation of Alsace and 
raine ? There is also a difference between 
dismemberment of a nation and the annexati< 
bodily of an aggressive tribe . Fmssia 
affront the pubUc conscience of Europe 
more by the seizure of Alsace and Lorrai 
than she did by the annexation of Hano'' 
though in the latter case Prussia 



1 



I have never justified the declaration of i 
by France ; I only maintain that it was 
"absolutely tmprovoked." I do not, indeed, i 
80 far as Lord Bacon, who asserts that " thsl 
is no question hut a just fear of an imminel 
danger, though there be no blow given, is \ 
lawful cause of a war ; " bat " a just fear of I 
immineut danger," though not "a lawful caafll 
of a war," may he a valid plea against call: 
such a war " absolutely unprovoked." Now ia ] 
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I true that France had no reason wbatover to think 
herself in imminent danger from Prusaian aggran- 
dizement ? Let us think. She saw Austria 
driven out of the Germanic Confederation by 
the sword of PruBsia ; she saw Pruasia annex ter- 
ritory after territory, till the whole of North 
Germany waB absorbed ; and, not long after, she 
discovered that South Germany also was bound 
by secret treaty to unite its armies with those 
of Prussia. That there might be no mistake 
aa to the destination of those armies, Prussia 
declared through her press that a war against 
France was the natural and necessary seiiuel to 
Sadowa. The military supremacy in Europe was 
to be wrested from Prance, and that nation was 
to be permanently weakened by the reconquest of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The army of Prussia waa 
eager, according to "M. M.'s" own admission, 
to commence the fray, " Every general then" 
(18G6), he says, " was for war against France." 
Not a defensive war, be it noted, but "a war 
against France." And this because "Prussia 
was coerced into concluding a peace at the dicta- 
tion of France." Wbat does " M. M." mean? 
He means that Prussia, not content with con- 
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quering in a war which Austria did not provoke, 
not content with Austria's acknowledgment of 
defeat, not content with a large indemnity, was 
seriously bent on seizing Austrian territory. And 
because France used her influence to prevent the 
dismemberment of Austria, Prussia, as repre- 
sented by her press and army, ** was for war 
against France." 

This is " M. M.'s '* admission ; and an admis- 
sion more fatal to his argument I cannot con- 
ceive. True, he says, that " Bismarck counselled 
peace." But Bismarck knew well that a war 
against France and Austria combined, vdth 
Austria's Venetian army released, and with Den- 
mark ready to avenge Diippel, would be a doubtful 
venture. A war then meant Prussia alone 
against France, Austria, Denmark, and the con- 
quered members of the extinct Confederation ; 
and therefore " Count Bismarck counselling 
peace " does not count for much. Count 
Bismarck has never scrupled to put down freedom 
of speech with " an iron hand when it suited his 
purpose. Is there any evidence that he did any- 
thing to restrain the French crusade preached by 
the Prussian press ? At all events, when France 
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'saw all this, and saw, moreover, Prussian officers 
taking plans of tlie fortresses and passes of her 
frontier, we need not be surprised at her "fearing 
an imminent danger." 

I did not quote the alleged "fracas at Ems " 
as a justification of war on the part of France, 
but as an indication, together with the ominous 
conversation with Lord A. Loftus, that Count 
iBismarck saw his opportunity, and, fearing it 
might escape him, contrived, by " a gratuitous 
invention," to rouse the warlike feelings of two 
susceptible nations to a point which made 'war 
almost inevitable. I believe Count Bismarck is 
far too wise a man to have " written the para- 
graph " which was the direct cause of the war. 
But the paragraph appeared in his paper, and 
was telegraphed all over Europe from Berlin ; 
and a great Minister, anxious for peace, would 
not have lost an hour before he contradicted the 
false and mischievous "invention," and punished 
the " inventor," Count Bismarck did not do so. 
He waited till France declared war, and then, 
when the mischief was irreparable, he denounced 
the immediate cause of it as " a gratuitous 
invention." That declaration a week earlier 
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would, humanly speaking, have prevented 
war. Why was it not made ? The Governmi 
of France, most criminally, I admit, fell into 
trap so adi-oitly laid for them. But if France is 
gnilty, is Prnssia quite innocent ? 

I will not again dwell on the proclamations of 
the King and Crown Prince, except to say 
the proclamation of the Crown Prince seems 
me the authoritative interpretation of that of 
King issued a week before. Has Prussia gi 
disclaimed that authoritative interpretation ? 

" M, M.'s " challenge to produce "one 
from any German statesman or poet of not* 
during the last fifty years in support of 
reconquest of Alsace," I think I may dismiss very 
briefly. I did not quote Adolf Schmidt aa 
statesman," but as a witness. He is a lei 
German, the large and rapid sale of 
pamphlet proves the approbation of his eoi 
men ; and he declares that " public opinioi 
Germany, expressed by newspapers, pamphit 
patriots of every rank, poets and public mi 
statesmen, and soldiers, all demanded the recon- 
quest of Alsace and Lorraine ever since the PeacQ 
of Paris." He makes no limitation as to ti 
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S^liicli am I to trust, then, — Schmidt, who liveB 

id breathes among the public opinion of whioh 

epeake, or "M. M.," who sees that public 

opinion through the haze of distance and of other 

associations ? And, after all, the question is not 

when the songs of Amdt and Schenkendorf and 

lorrea were written, but when they were sung. 

M. M. " win remember Fletcher of Saltoun's 

famous saying, — " Give me the making of a 

people's songs, and I care not who makes their 

The popular poet, " being dead, yet 

leaketh " in the songs which still move the 

learts of bis countrymen. Have not songa 

vocating a war against France and the enlarge- 

int of the German Fatherland by seizing on 

ighbouring territories been among the most 

ipular of German songs ? And if this be so, 

rfaat matters it to my argument when those 

■gs were written? 

My conclusion, therefore, is this. France and 

[iGFermany may cry quits as regards the popular 

for conquests on the Khino. I believe that 

neither nation would have made war upon the 

-Other for such an object. The verdict of 78 

French departments out of 89 is a sufficient 
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answer on the part of France, and I believe tlii 
tbe verdict of Germany would have been equa] 
emphatic. But, unfortunately, France had 
Government of incapablea, who were more intent' 
on private ends and dynastic considerations than 
on the welfare of France. Germany, on the 
other hand, is ruled by a statesman who declared 
early in his political career that questions of 
State policy were to bo decided, " not by 
majoritiea or minorities in Parliament, but by 
iron and blood." He has ever chosen war as tll^^ 
agent of his political designs, and I think that Mq 
unbiased scnttiny of his career will convince- 
most men that he saw in a French war the surest 
means of placing Prussia at the head of a great 
German Empire, I have no doubt that Count 
Bismarck is a true patriot, but he is a patriot of 
the old feudal type, trusting mnch in brute fori 
despising popular rights and constitutional 
straints, and tolerably unscrupulous in his nse 
means when he has a paramount end in view. 

Does it not follow from these considerations 
that Germany can afford to sheathe her sword 
without dismembering France ? " M. M." asserts 
that a peace without the seizure of the enemj^i 
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.territory "would be subversive of tbe cardinal 
principle3 of public right," and would also " be 
without a precedent in tbe annala of history." 

I dispute both assertions. "With regard to the 
first assertion, it will be time to meet it when 
' M. M." produces some other authority than bis 
own — great as I admit that to be — -in support of 

< it. To the second I reply. Salcitur amhidando : 

I here are some precedents. 

The Crimean war was concluded without the 

- seizure of Russian territory by the Allies. It is 
true that a slight alteration of boundaries was 
made at the mouth of tbe Danube, but the popu- 
lation affected was a mere handful ; they had not 
been long under Russian rule, and they had no 
objection to the transfer — conditions all inappli- 
cable to Alsace and Lorraine. The real security 
extorted from Russia was the dismantling of 
Bebastopol and the neutralization of the Black 

LBea — conditions quite applicable to Alsace and 

\ Lorraine. 

But the great precedent against "M. M.'s" 
dictum is the Peace of Paris in 1814, and again 
in 1815. Here is the remarkable declaration of 
the Allied Sovereigns when they entered Paris : — 
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Lea armies alU^a out ocoDp£ la capital de la Franoa 
Lee Soaverains allies accueilleat le vcen de la nation FraiLJ 
gaiee. IIb declareat: que si les coaditiona de ' 
devraient Tenfermer de plas fortea garantiea loraqn'^ 
a'agissait d'enclianier Tambition de Bonaparte, elles doiven 
^tre plus favorablea, lorsque par un retour vers un gouverne J 
ment sage la France elle-m6nie oSnra I'asBurDJice du reposS 
Lea SonTerains proclament en consequence qii'ils n 
ont pins avec Napoleon Bonaparte, ni avec aucun 
ie BH, famille. Qn'ih respectent VintvgHU de Canciemii 
Frane.e, teUe qn'ella a existe eoua set roie Ugitia 
jmuvenl mhne phia, jiarix gn'ile prqfeaeent tovjoure Ic 
que pow le bonheur de I'Earope il faul que lit Fra 
grande et forte. Qu'ils garantiront et reconnaitront la coi^] 
Btitntion que la nation Fran^aise se donnera. lis icvitent 
par consequence le S6nat a. designer sur le champ nn 
Gonvemeraent provisoire, qui puiase pouvoir aui beaoins de 
radminiatratioD et preparer la conatitution qi 



a peuple Praugaia. Lea 









:a les Puiasancea atli^ca. 



Paria, le 31 Mare, 1814, 31 aprua midi.— ALEiANBRE,— | 

NZBSELRDSE, 



But "M. M." will probably reply that tlfi 
forbearance of the conquerors was abused by t 
Bubsequent events of the Hundred Days, and thqj 
a diBmemberment of France -was therefofl) 
necessary for the security of Germany. That 4 
one answer ; but there is another, and I think ( 
truer one. The allied Sovereigns, as we haw( 
Been, engaged to guarantee any constitution^ 
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•which Frtmee might freely choose. But the 
promise waa broken, against the remonstranceB of 
Eassia, by Germany. France chose her con- 
stitation, but the restored King rejected the 
conetitntion at the instigation of Avstna and 
Prussia. Talleyrand, Montesque, and others 
" assured the King in vain that he could never 
enter Paris as a King by the grace of God ; that 
he muBt give pledges to the people of the enjoy- 
ment of their political righta. During the 
journey, and even when he had arrived at Com- 
pifegne, Louis continued to insist apon entering 
Paris as if everything which had happened since 
1789 was merely a dream. . . And he was 
still further encouraged by the conduct of the 
Emperor Francis, who dryly answered the com- 
plimentary address of the Senate on hia entry 
into Paris — ' That for 20 years past he had 
carried on war not only with Napoleon, hut u-ith 
those principles which constituted the misfortune of 
the world.' The King of Prussia and his Court 
were of the same opinion, but they were more 
prudent than Francis, and did not give public 
expression to their feelings." 

These are the words of a German historiiiu, 
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Schlosser, and he adds that " every step whitj 
was henceforth taken was hostile to the liberatiol 
of the French people." The Treaty of Peace, so faa 
outwardly, bristled with secret articles inimici 
to the general welfare and liberty of Franed 
Among other secret articles, " it was determ 
{again I quote Schlosser) that the sum of mc^ 
than 140,000,000 francs, paid by the King j 
Prussia to the Emperor Napoleon, was to 
repaid." In short, in addition to the public i 
imposed on France, the King bound hime^ 
according to Schlosser, to give up to Germaj 
" exclusively French property " to the amount < 
1,500,000,000 franca, " and a special agreement 
was entered into between Prussia and France^ 
whereby everything which had been agre| 
between these two nations, either publicly 
secretly, should be reckoned null and 
" From that moment began a new period : 
oppression for the people . . . who 
cheated out of the advantages which had be( 
promised as the result of their freedom from t 
oppression.' ' 

In short, the rulers of Germany conspired i 
impose on France a yoke of tyranny and corrix 
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iion ■which it had coat hef so miich bloodshed to 
throw off ; and the result was the escape from 
Elha, and Waterloo. These things ought not to 
be forgotten, and they were not forgotten at the 
second Peace of Paris. France, in spite of 
German diplomacy, was not dismembered, and 
the result has been a peace of more than half 
a century between France and Germany. 

"M. M." finds a proof of the pacific inten- 
itions of Germany in " the diplomatic triumph 
Fiance achieTed by forcing the King of Prussia to 
■withdraw the Prince of Hohenzollern." This 
"diplomatic triumph" is a popular delusion. 
The King of Prussia remained deaf to all the 
appeals of France and of the Neutral Powers, and 
steadily refused to "withdraw the Prince of 
Hohenzollern." 

But, granting that Germany needs protection 
against France, is there no other way of securing 
it than the violent rending of a million and a 
■ half of human beings from the country of their 
"birth and their intense affection ? Germany must 
prove the negative of that question before she 
has a right to annex Alsaee and Lorraine on the 
plea of security.. Most people will think that 
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the dismantling of the frontier fortresses and the 
neutralization, for war purposes; of the provinces 
in dispute, will be a better guarantee of peace 
than the forcible seizure of an unwilling popula- 
tion. Germany has shown Europe the way to 
many a victory alike in the arts of peace and of 
war. Would that she would now give it an 
example of the noblest victory of all — ^the 
victory of self-restraint in the hour of her 
triumph and her pride ! And who more com- 
petent to give her such advice than *' M. M.," 
wielding as he does a great and well -deserved 
influence both in the country of his adoption and 
in that of his birth ? Scrutatob. 
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TilbBribrea, D. D., Lord Bishop of Wiachesler. 

Nau Edilieii. Small %vb. y. &/. 

LONDON OXFORD, &' CAMBRIDGE. 



JlfESSJlS. RIVINGTOirs NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE HILLFORD CONFIRMATION: a Talc. 
Uy M-CPMilpotts. 



FROM MORNING TO EVENING: 

A Book for Invalids. 

From the Frencli of M. L'Abbd Henri Perreyve. 

Translated aod adapted by mi Asaociate of the Sisterhood ol 

S. John Baptist, Clewer. 



FAMIL Y PRA VERS; 

I Compiled from Various Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's 

Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Prmciple. 

By Edward Meyrick Gonlbium, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

Neai Edition. Crauin Siw, large type, ^s. 6rf. 

Cheap Edilion. i6mo. U. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

*, Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Yeari 869 ; 

being the Seventh Volume of an Improved Series. 

8m>. \%s. 

•,* The Volumes for 1863 to 1868 may be had, price i8j. each. 

PROSE TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL'S 
ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS. 
By an Oxford Graduate. 
Cr(/mit 8tw. ai. dd. 

LONDON, OXFORD, &• CAMBRIDGE. 



M£SSJ{S. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBUCATIONS. \ 

THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBh, 

OF THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH l^ERSION. 
With the Text Revised by a Collation of its Early and t 
Prlncipa! Eaitions, the Use of the lulic type made Uniform, ' 
Ihe Marginal References Re-modellcd. and a Critical 
Inlroduction preiixed. 
B; the Rev. F. H. SeriTaneT, M.A., Rector of SL Getians; i 
of the Greek Testameot, Ccxlei Augiensis, etc. Edited 
for the Syndics of the Uoiveisity Press. 
Crswn 4J5J. 
Part I., Genesis to Solomon's Song, I5£, 
Part II., Apocrypha and New Testament, 151 
To 1m! completed in Three Parts. 
Pan III., Prophetical Books, will be ready about May, i%j\. 1 

*«* A stikoll number of copies has As,a lieen printed, on ] 
nirUiK^ paper, with one column of print and wide n 
each page for MS. notes. Pari I., aar.,- Part II., Ku. 

QUIET MOMENTS: 

A Foot Weeks' Connie of Thoughts and Meditations, 

Islbre Evening Prayer and at Sunset 

By Lady Charlotts XarU Papyi. 

Nem Ediikn, Small Siv. ai. &£ 

MORNING NOTES OF PRAISE: 

A Series of Meditations upon the Morning Paaliru 

By Lidy Charlotte MarU Pepya. 

Nexi Edilien. Small Su>. 21. &/. 



LONDON, OXFORD, &■ CAMBRIDGE. 



Jlf£SSJ!S. RIVrHGTON'S NEW PUBLIC ATiOm. 
YESTERDA Y. TO-DA Y, AND FOR EVER; 

A Poem in Twelve Books. 

By EdWBid Henir BickeratBth, M.A., vicac of Clirial Churtli, 

Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop o{ Rlpon. 

Fnurlk EdUion. Small Stv. 6s. 

THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS: 
I Trinilated, with Notes, by J. T. Abdy, LL.D,, Regius Professor lil 
Laws in [he University of Cambridge, and Bnrrister-at-Law of 
the Norfolk Circuit; formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall; and 
Bryan Walker, M.A., M.L.j Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi College, and Law Lecturer of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge; formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor's 
Legal Medallist. 

Crvwn 8w. lu. 6rf. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES: 

\ The Shadow of the Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man':i 

Ilome^ — The King's Messengers. 

By the Rev. TT. AdUBB, M, A., late Fellow of Merton CoUt^, 

Oxford. 
Pra/ntalion Edition. With Engravings from original designs by 
I Charles W. Cope, R.A.,JohnC. Horsley, A. R. A. . Samuel Palmer, 
\ Birket Foster, and George llicks. 

Small ^lo. \os. 6d. 
The Four Allegories, separately, dwcri 8m>. 2i, (id. tiicH. 

HERBERT TRESHAM: 

A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
I By the late Rev. J. M. Seale, D, D., sometime Scholar of Trinity 



THE MANOR FARM: a Tale. 
By M. C. PMllpottB, Author of 'The Hillford Confirmali 
mih Fear JllustraHo\is. Small &vii. 3J-. 6rf. 

LONDON. OXFORD, &■ CAMBRIDGE. 



AfSSSJtS. mviNGTOirs NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LIBER PRECUM PUBLJCARUM" 

FXCI-ESL'E ANGLICAN.-E, 

A anUelmo Bright, A.M., ct Petra Galdsinlth Uedd, A.M., 

Hresbyleris, Collegii UniversUatis in Acad. Oion, 

Sooiis, Latine reddituE. 

.Vmi EditioH, iPilA all the Rubrics in red. Small Soa. 6j. 

BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMILY PRAY& 

Uy the Rev. W. H. Eldlay, M.A., Rector of Ifambleden. 
Craam 8m. 
Old Testamenl — Genesia and Enodas. 2J. 



INSTRUCTIONS FQR THE USE 0P\ 
CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 
And of the Parochial Clcrny; witt Acts of Parliament reUtiosJ 
the some, and Komis proposed to be used. 

Ily Chriatapher Hodgson, M.A.. Secretary to the Governors o! 
Queen Anne's Bounty. 

MnfA Edilion, Ra/isrd anil Ealargtd, fam. i fts. 



ENGLAND RENDERED IMPREGNABL. 

Hy the prnctitBl Military Organiittlion and clTicienl Eqnipmi 

Nwi.inal Forces; and her Tresent Position, Armament, Coast 1 

r>cfeilces, Administralioii, and Future Power considered. 

By H,A.L„ 'TheOIdShekarry.' 

%va. [IVairfy r. 



LONDON, OXFORD. &• CAMBRIDGE. 



M£SS/?S. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



CATENA CLASSICORUM: 

A SERIES OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 

EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

THE REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., 

Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge, Lecturer and iMte Felloxv 

of St. yohn's College; 

AND 

THE REV. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., 

Late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Second Classical 

Master of Cheltenham. College, 

Crown Svo. 
The following Parts have been already published : — 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. 

Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University, 

The Electra, 3^. dd. The Ajax, 3^. dd. 

JUVENALIS SATIRAE. 

Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 

Queen's College, Oxford. 

Zs. dd. 

THUCYDIDIS HIS TORI A. 

Edited by Charles Bigg, M. A, late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Classical Master of Chelten- 
ham College. 

Books I. and II. with Introductions. 6s. 



LONDON, OXFORD, ^ CAMBRIDGE. 

as 



SfESSJlS. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORA TIONES PUBLICAE. 

Edited by G. H, Heslop, M. A., Late Fellow and Assistant Tutai 

of Queen's College, Oxford. Head Master of St. Bees. 

The Oljnthiacs and the Philippics. 4J, 6rf. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 
Edited by W. C Green, M.A., late Fellow of King's CoUeg 
Cambridge. Classical Lecturer at Queen's College. 
The Achamians and (he Knights, ^s. 
The Clouds. 31. (>d. 
The Wasps, y. 6/. 

An KdUionof the Archamians and the Knights, Revised and I 
especially adapted for Use in Schools. 4r. 

ISOCRATIS ORA TIONES. 

Edited by John Edwin Sandvs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John's College, and Classical Lecturer at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Ad Demonicura et Pajiegyricus. 4J. bd. 

PERSII SA T/RAE. 



HOMERT ILTAS. 



TERENTI COMOEDIAE. 



Andria et Eunuchus. 41. dd. 



LONDON. OXFORD, &• CAMBRIDGE. 



AfSSSSS. RlVrNGTOirs NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 



By jDhn Hsnxj Blont, M.A. 



By Join Hanry Bluat, M.A, 

A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH 

HISTORY (ANCIENT). 

Edited by John Heurj Blunt, M. A. 

A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 



A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH 

HISTORY (MODERN). 

Edited by John Henly Kant, M.A. 



A KEY TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE ^ PRACTICE. 

{Founded an ihe Church Catechism.) 

By Joha Hsnry Blont, M.A. 

LONDON. OXFORD, &■ CAMBRIDGE. 



MESSHS. RIVIWGTON'S NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

RIVINGTON'S DEVOTIONAL SERIES, ] 

Ele^nCly prirUed -Jiitk red hm-dcn. 1611111. 2s. (»l. 
THOMAS A KEMPJS, OF THE IMITA TJON OFW 

CHR/ST. 
Also a cheap Edition, wilhout the red borders, u., or in Ct>' 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING^ 

By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Dqwh, and Connor, 



THE RULE AND EXERCLSES OF HOLY DYJNO. 

By Jeremy T&ylor, D.D,, Bishop of Sown, and Connor, an 
Dromore, 
Also a cheap Edition, wilhout the red borders, li. 
*.* Thl'HulyLlirins'iuidlhf 'Holy Dying' niay be had bound logclher In 

A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION 

For the better Uiiderstandiug of the Lord's Supper; to which i| 

annexed, [he Office of the Holy Communion, with proper 

Helps and DiracUons. 

By Tbomss WilBon, D. O., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Mon. . 

Compldc Edillon, in lar^e typi. 

Also a cheap Edition, withoul the red borders, U., or in Cover, 6i£f 

INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. 

From the French of St. Francisof Sales, Bishop and Prince of GeneTO.J 
A New Translation, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING £V/I.\ 

THOUGHTS. 

By Wiliiam Cliiloot, M.A. 

ENGUSH POEMS AND PROVERBS. 
By Qeoige Herbert. 

LONDON, OXFORD, <&• CAMBRIDGE. 



AfESSJfS. RIVINGTON'S NE W PUBLIC A TIONS. 



THE 'ASCETIC LIBRARY:' 

A Series of Tranalatioiis of Spiritual Works for Devotional 

Reading from Catholic Sources. 

Edited by the Rev. Orhy Bhlploy, M.A. 

Square Crimm 8iw. 

THE MYSTERIES OF MOUNT CALVARY. 
Translated froni the Latin of Antonio da Onevua. 3^. &/, 



PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 

Translated from tiie Italian of Alftmeo, Bishop of S. Agatha. 5J, 



COUNSELS ON HOLINESS OF LIFE. 

Translated from the Spanish of ' The Sinner's Guide ' by 

Lnii do Onuiada. %s. 



EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE UPON 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
Translated and Abrltlged from the French of Tiddidh. Jj. 



LONDON, OXFORD, &■ CAMBRIDGE, 



M£:SS/!S. RIVII^CTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW PAMPHLETS. 

BT ABCHDEACOR BICKEESTETH. 

A CHARGE, 

Delivered at his Eleventh Visitation of the Arcbdeaconry of 

Buckingham, in May and June, 187a 

JTHE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY: 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Horsendon, On the 

Second Sunday after Easter, 1870, oo the occasion of the 

Death of Lucy Olivia Hobart, wife of the Rev. 

W. E. Partridge, of Horsendon House, Backs. 

8™. ij. 

BT THE BEV. 7. QAEDEN. 

CAN AN ORDAINED MAN BECOME A 

LA YMAN? 

Some Remarks on Mr. Herbert's Bill. 

Szw. f>d. 

THE ABITOID HISTOBICAL IBSAT, 1870. 

THE SCYTHtC NATIONS, 

Down to the Fall of the Western Empire. 

By John Gent, B.A., Fellow of Trinity Colieee, Oxford. 

8™. 2S. 

BY THE REV. A. PEECEVAL PCEET COTT. 
OUR COMMON FRAILTY: 

A .Seiraon, preached in the Parish Church of St. Lawrence, Readily, 

on QuinquageBinia Sunday, Februaiy 27, 1870, at the 

Opening of the Spring Assiie. 



BT THE BET. V. B. OALLOirAT. 

•OUR HOLY AND OUR BEAUTIFUL HOUSE.' 

A Sermon preached at Dunstable, on Sunday, May 2z, 1870, 

behalf of the Resloralion of Dunstable Chnrch. 

. Sve. M. 

LONDON. OXFORD. &• CAMBRIDGE. 



MESSRS. RIVII^GTOirs 



NE IT PUBtiCA TIONS. 



New Pamphlets — conlinucd. 

BT THE BIOHT HON. SIR KOBEKT PBILLIKORE; S.C.L. 

JUDGMENT, * 4 

Delivered by The Right Hon. Sir Robert Phinlmore, JD.CL., 

Official Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbuiy, in tfft ens* 

of the Office of the Judge promoted by Sheppard 7% Bennett. 

Edited by Waltbr G. F. Phillimore, B.C.L., of the Middle 

Temple, Banieter-al-Law; Fellow of All Sonls' College, -^ 

and Vinerian Scholar, Oxford. *" 

BX CAMOK UDDOB. 
PAUPERISM AND THE LOVE OF GOD: 

A Sermon, preached at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on the Second 

Sunday after Trinity, 1870, fur the Con vSescent Hospital at AscoL 

%vg. IS. 

HOIV TO DO GOOD: 

A Sennon, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May iS, 

1870, at the Two Hundred and Sixteenth Anniveisary 

Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. 

Siw. 60". 

THE MODEL OF OUR NEIV LIFE. 

A Sermon, preached at the Special Evening Service in St. Paul's 



BY THE EBT. R H. BICKEESTETH. 
JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION; 

Or, the Ministry of the Church a Witness for the Resurrection. 

A Paper read before the Diocesan Conference of Clei^ in the 

Convocation House, Oxford, July, 1869, 

Si/fl, bti. 

BT CASOB SRIQHT. 

CHRISTS PRESENCE AMID THEOLOGICAL 

STUDIES. 

A Sennon, preached in the Parifih Church of Cuddesdon, on ihe 

Anniversary Fesdval of Cuddesdon College, June 14, 1S70. 



AfESSXS. AvifrcTOfrs NBW PVBLZCATIQNS. 



Eight Volumes^ Crown 8j'o,'5j. each. 

A New^and Uniform Edition of 

A ^EV?)TIONAL "commentary! 

- tOSPEL NARRATIVE. 



Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, ' 



THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 

Chuaclerjitic Dincicnoe! in the Four Gupck;— Oai Ijit&t Manifcuatioiu of 
UiEnself— liie Rule of Sc^ripuml iDtcqu-EtBtign Fumnhcd by Our LonJ 
— AnilOEJcs of ihc Gonptl-Mralion of Anmis In Ihe Gmpels— Plac« or 
Our Lord'* Abode and Minisoy — Our Lord's Mode of Dealmg with His 



OUJi LORD'S NATIVITY. 

The Birth at Bethlehem— The B.pti™ Iq Jonhin-The Fim V^isar 

OUR LORJfS MINISTRY. SECOND YEAR. 



The Appnmch i 

the Mount of Oliva— The Ust aupper. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
The Hour nf Dirknea— The Arodv— Tbe Apprehension— The C. 






OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 
ay of Pnyj— The Graii* Visited— Chri« Appes^ins— The 
tmmiius — The Fornr Davs— The Apostles Assembled— Th( 



LONDON, OXFORD, is' CAMBRIDGE. 



